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Ant. I. Capt. Wilfon’s Account of the Pelew Iftands, concluded : 
~ See our laft Month’s Review. 


HILE the veffel was building, Capt. Wilfon, his fon, the 
furgeon, and another perfon, at the prefling inftance of 

Abba Thulle, paid a vifie to him at Pelew, where they refided feve- 
ral days, and were treated with all the refpect and hofpitality that 
the King, the General, and all others, could devife. They 
had, in this vifit, confiderable opportunities of feeing and ftudy- 
ing the difpofition and manners of the inhabitants, and came 
away highly: prepoflefled in their favour: indeed the account 
here given of them greatly exceeds that of any other Indian 
nation that we have feen or read of ; and the civility and hofpi- 
tality of the natives of the Society and Friendly Iflands, in the 
Pacific Ocean, as defcribed by Capt. Cook and his companions, 
are caft at a great diftance. We much fear, that if our voyagers 
had been caft on fome parts of the coafts of their own country, 
they would have received far lefs friendly treatment than they 
— to have met with from the inhabitants of the Pelew 

ands, 

This vifit terminated, however, in another requeft from Abba 
Thulle to the Captain, for ten of his men, with their arms, to 
accompany him ia another expedition againft the natives of the 
fame ifland, as their victory had not produced the effects he 
withed for; and to this the Captain again confented, 

On the 4th of September Czpt. W. and his party returned to 
Oroolong, the ifland on which the Englith were ; and had the 
fatisfaftion to find the building of the veflel confiderably ad- 
anced. In the afternoon of the 8th, the King came to claim 
the Captain’s promifed reinforcement of ten men; and fecing 
now the {wivel guns and the fix pounder mounted, and being 
informed of their effeéts, was not eafily denied the ufe of 
one of them in his intended expedition againft the people of 
Artingall ; but the quantity of powder which it would expend 


Was an infuperable obje&tion to complying with hig requeft, and 
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he left them the next day, feemingly but little fatisfied with ob. 

taining only the ten men. Thofe who remained behind continued 

to work on the veflel with unremitting diligence ; and on the 

15th, canoes arrived with the ten men who had been fent with 

Abba Thulle. One of the canoes, in which were two of the 

Englith, was overfet in returning, and they narrowly efcaped 

with their lives. They informed Capt. W. that they arrived at 

Pelew the night after they left Oroolong; and that Abba Thulle 

icemed defirous of proceeding to Artingall dire&tly ; but, as it 

wes rainy weather, they objected to it on account of their 

arms being wet: that voyage was therefore put off to the next 

day; the evening of which proving fair, the King afflembled his 
Rupacks, and canoes, to the number of 200, on board of which 
confiderably more than 1000 people embarked ; and they ar- 
rived off Artingall a little before break of day the next morning, 

Here they brought-to until fun-rife, and then fent a light canoe 
with four men in it, to enquire whether the enemy wouid fubmit 
to the terms which Abba Thulle had propofed, by way of atone. 
ment for the injuries of which he complained;-and if not, to 
defy them to battle: it being a maxim with the natives of Pe- 
lew, never to attack an enemy in the dark, or by furprife. All 
the men who went in this canoe had the long white feathers of 
the tail of a tropic bird ftuck upright in their hair: the perfons 
who wear thofe feathers being regarded in the fame light by the 
natives of thefe iflands, as a flag of truce is by us. ‘Fhe people 
returned with a flat refufal; on which the King immediately 
gave the fignal for battlh. While this was doing, the enemy 
aflembled in their canoes clofe under the land, and blew their 
conch-fhells in defiance, but did not feem inchined to quit the 
fhore. The King, feeing their unwillingnefs to come to an en- 
gagement, directed one part of his canoes to conceal themfelves 
behind a point of land, and, after exchanging a few diftant {pears 
with the enemy, made a feint as if he ran away, fetting the ex- 
ample in his own canoe, and all the reft of his own fquadron 
following him. This had the defired effeé&t; the enemy pur- 
fued them immediately, on which the fquadron that lay con- 
cealed rufhed out, and put themfelves between them and the 
Jand ; and as foon as the King faw his ftratagem had taken ef- 
fect, he turned about, and attacked them in front, while the 
other fquadron aflailed them in the rear. The fpears were di- 
rected with mutual animofity, and the Englifh kept up a conti- 
nual fire, which not only did great execution, but puzzled and 
diftracted the enemy, who could not conceive why their men fell 
without receiving any apparent blow. ‘They therefore betook 
themfelves to flight, but were greatly obftruéted by the canoes 
who had formed in their rear, Moft of them, however, made 
their way to the fhore, fix canoes only, en board of which were 
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nine wounded men, being taken. All thefe, in defpite of what- 
ever could be urged againft it by the Englifh, were foon dif- 
patched by the victors: the head of one of chown who was a 
Rupack, was carried to Pelew, and fixed up in triumph before 
the King’s houfe, on a bamboo. The vidtors paraded dion th 
coaft, blowing their conch-fhells for fome time, and then ete ~ 
ogg home, where great rejoicings were made for the 
Thomas Rofe, the Malay, who belo i 
behind the reft at the requett of Abba Thole bette 2 é re 
alfo returned, with a large prefent of yams and molafles ee sa 
dire&ted to acquaint Capt. W. that the King had been bnacwor 
from returning him thanks for the fervices his men had dene him i 
the late engagement, by the great number of thofe who had a 0 
from other iflands to congratulate him on his victory, and ae 
could not be prevented from going with him, were 4 to r f ap 
to Oroolong while they were at Pelew; and the ase et 
was fo great, that he feared they would not only incomm 4 he 
Englifh in the works which they were carr ing on, b . ald 
alfo be more than the ifland would fupply om Freth no. 
- We cannot help remarking that there appears to be d 
of confideration, and what is more, of delicacy, in th nd B of 
Abba Thulle, which we could not expect to had in a vied 
Indian; and which is not, indeed, always to be met net —- 
a ees = In the midft of his care oar 6 fibeete 
friends the Englith, by bringing with hi 
to vifit them, whofe santatieg woud Seino emman which be 
knew the ftrangers were intent, his delicacy was alarmed | ft h ’ 
fhould impute the tardinefs of his acknowlegements to hi f nt 
py yen obligations which he felt himfelf wae hee ae 
On the 28th, in the evenin Raa K 
with an application for fesse men, and es Of the fend 
te de se a — —— againft Artingall, as ites 
produced in the people of that ifland thof 
of fubmiffion which he now feemed be eiadesioae 
and we are almoft forry to fay th ioe stehdedl an tecbeans 
poet to fay that, after requiring an explana- 
aa ita matters which had lately happened, not quite to 
; ion of the Englifh, Capt. W. and his offi 
“— a the fwivel, and ¢en men ; ee nes 
ter fupper, the General itiformed Mr. 
— fon had been wounded in the foot hay py | 
ae -. the point of the fpear, which was barbed vm 
“0 off, and left in the wound, and could not be extr et d 
=| ef and he requefted him to go to Pelew, and ad 
of nel told him he could not go then, “ “ws 
flamed and fwelled “he dired Shin ce tess ig ote 
) 7 im to ule fomentation, to abate 
< thofe 
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thofe fymptoms ; and he would fee him as foon as poffible, About 
noon, the next day, Raa Kook embarked for Pelew, with the 
{wivel and ten men. 

On the 2d of Odtober, the three men being much better, 
Capt. W. defired the Surgeon to take his inftruments, and go 
in the jolly-boat to Pelew, and fee if he could be of any fervice 
to Raa Kook’s fon. When he arrived at that place, he found 
the people returned from Artingall, who informed him that the 
battle had been more obftinate and bloody than eithér of the two 
former, and that much execution had been done by means of 
the fwivel, which they had contrived to fix in a canoe; but the 
joy that attended this victory had been greatly leflened by the 
death of Raa Kook’s fon, and another Chief. The foot of the 
former having been greatly reduced by the fomentation, they 
had been able to force the point of the fpear through the bottous 
of the foot, and by that mode had extracted it; and the young 
man finding himfelf able to ftand, and to throw a fpear, though 
he could not walk, would not be prevailed on to refrain from 
going in the expedition againft Artingall, where he was killed 
by a fpear. : 

Though Mr. Sharp told Raa Kook, as foon as he faw him, 
the purport of his journcy to Pelew, the latter took no notice of 
his fon’s death, but led him to the place where the King and 
Rupacks were fitting with the Englifh ; but after they had taken 
fome refrefhment, he came up to him and the boatfwain,. who 
was always a great favourite of his, and defired them to follow 
him. He led them to the fea-fhore, and they found therea 
large canoe, in which they embarked, with the General and 
twenty-one other Rupacks ; and foon found that they directed 
their courfe toward the {mall ifland which lies between Pelew 
and Oroolong. On landing there, he took them a little way up 
the country, to a ptace where there was a fquare pavement, in- 
clofed by. four or five houfes, feemingly uninhabited ; as no 
people were feen moving.about, and the grafs was growing be- 
tween the ftones of the pavement. After they had feated them- 
felves, Raa Kook difpatched one of his attendants on a meflage, 
who was abfent near an hour; during which time, all the natives 
remained very grave and filent; and Mr. Sharp and the boats 
fwain were, as yet, totally ignorant of the purport of their in- 
Vitation to the place. When the meflenger returned, they al 
arofe, and the General conduéted them to a town, which was 
about half a mile diftant from the place where they had waited, 
Here they arrived at another fquare pavement inclofed with 
houfes, where many people were fitting, who all arofe very 
refpe&tfully, when the General and his company appeared. Ia 
the middle of the fquare, were great quantities of yams and Cocoa 


nuts, in piles, with {weet drink and fherbet; and as foon as the Gee 
ner 
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neral and his friends were feated, the attendants began to ferve 
out the provifions, firft to him and his companions, and after- 
wards to thofe round about. But our people obferved thar, con- 
trary to the cuftom at all other entertainments which they had 
feen, the nuts were all old: however, they took away the 
old ones which had been fet before the two Englifhmen, and put 
young nuts in their places. During this repaft, the moft profound 
filence was obfer: :d; and when it was nearly ended, there was 
heard, at fome ‘iftance, the lamentation of women, Raa Kook 
touched Mr Sharp on the fleeve, without fpeaking, and made 
figas that he and the boatf{wa'n fhould go and fee what it was 
that occafioned this diftrefs. They arofe and went direétly to- 
ward the part whence thefe founds of forrow feemed to proceed ; 
and foon f{--w a great number of women following a dead 
body, which was tied up in a mat, and laid ona kind of bier, 
formed of bamboos, and carried on the fhoulders of four men; 
and no other males were attending. » Mr. Sharp was now fatif- 
fied that this muft be the funeral of Raa Kook’s fon, but could 
not conceive why it had been conduded fo filently, and why 
nota word or hint of the matter had been imparted to them. 
They arrived at the place of burial juft as they were ready 
to lay the body in the grave which had been prepared for it. 
The corpfe was depofited without any ceremony, and the men 
who had carried it began, immediately, to throw the earth over 
it, and fill up the grave, with their hands and feet, whilft the 
women knelt down, and, with loud cries, feemed as if they 
would tear it up again, and as if refolved not to be feparated 
from the beloved object which death had fnatched from them. 
A heavy fhower, which juft then happened, drove our country- 
men, together with fome of the natives, away to the firft thelter 
they could obtain ; and after it cleared up, they returned to Raa 
Kook and the Rupacks, whe they found had alfo taken fhelter 
in an adjoining houfe. 

The weather turning out tempeftuous, they did not return to 
Pelew that night, but lay where they were; and next morning, 
before they fet out, Raa Kook took Mr, Sharp and the boat- 
fwain to a houfe in the neighbourhood of the place where 
his fon had been interred the preceding evening. There was 
only one old woman in the houfe; who, on receiving fome or- 
der from the General, went out, and returned with two old 
Cocoa-nuts, a bundle of betle-nut with the leaves, and fome red 
Ochre. He took up-one of the cocoa-nuts, and croffing it tranf- 
verlely with the ochre, placed it on the ground by his fide; and 
after fitting penfive awhile, he repeated fome words, which, 
y his geftures, our people took to be a prayer, and then did 
the fame by tbe other cocoa-nut. He afterward croiled the 


bundle of bgtic-nut, and then fitting penfively over ir, he 
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called the old oman, delivered it and the cocoa-nuts to he 
with dire&tions ; and Mr. Sharp obferved fhe carried them to. 
ward the place where the young man was buried ; but notwith. 
ftanding their curiofity was very ftrong to have feen the end of 
this ceremony, their refpeét for the General’s forrow, and the 
fear of giving him offence, reftrained them from gratifying it by 
following her. They foon after returned to Pelew, and thence 
to Oroolong ; the General accompanying them thither. 

On the 8th of OStober, Capt. W. fet out with Raa Kook ona 
vifit to Abba Thulle, When they arrived at Pelew, they 
found he was gone to another ifland, called Emungs, which js 
very large, and lies about ten or twelve leagues to the northward 
of Pelew; but he had left his <Ideft fon to entertain them, arid 
conduét them to him. Our people fuppofed this ifland to be 
fubjcét to another Rupack, from feveral circumftances ; and yet 
there were fome reafons for concluding that he was not of equal 
rank with Abba Thulle. Here was great feafting, with enter. 
tainments .of finging and dancing ; and Capt. W. was loaded 
with prefents, which he had reafon to fuppofe they efteemed 
coftly, On the 12th, they returned to Pelew, where they ar- 
rived about 10 o’clock in the evening. Next morning Abba 
Thulle made a fourth requeft to the Captain for his men to go 
once more to battle with him, to which he confented, on con- 
dition that he found them all well on his return to Oroolong ; 
for which place he fet out with Raa Kook that morning, and 
arrived about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, On the 16th, a canoe 
arrived at Oroolong to inform Raa Kook that the people of Ar- 
tingall, tired of war, had fent ambafladors to fue for peace, 
Abba Thulle himfelf arrived on the 17th with eight or nine 
women, and many attendants, a!l of whom teftified great fur- 
prife at the works which they faw carrying on. The King with 
his retinue left them on the 21ft, but not without reminding 
Capt. W. of his promife of fending him the men and arms. 

On the 27th, he returned with Raa Kook for the men; and 
our people now learned that the expedition they were going on 
was againft Pelelew, an ifland which lies to the fouthward of 
Pelew and Oroolong. On the 31ft fome of the Englifh re- 
turned, and the reft foon after, and informed Capt. W. there 
had been no battle, the Pelelew people ‘having afked for peace. 
The King of Pelelew returned with Abba Thulle, and both paid 
a vifit to the Englifh at Oroolong. : | 

Fhe veflel being now almoft completed, Abba Thulle re- 
quefted that Capt. W. would not leave the ifland without ac- 
quainting him, becaufe he wifhed to fend two men with him to 
England ; they made but a fhort ftay, and returned to Pelew. 

On the oth of November, about 7 in the morning, they fut 


cefsfully launched their. new veffel, which, at the wa" 
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Abba Thulle, who was prefent, with his brothers, on the occa- 
fion, they called the Oroolong, after the ifland on which it was 
built. On the 10th Abba Thulle fent to requeft Capt. W.’s 
attendance at the watering place, on the other fide of the ifland ; 
and being arrived, he told the Captain that it was his intention 
to confer on him the honour of a Rupack of the firft rank; 
and having received the Captain’s acknowlegements for this in- 
tended honour, the King and all the Rupacks retired under the 
fhade of fome large trees, and Capt. W. was requefted to fit 
down at a little diftance: then Raa Kook receiving a hoop made 
of the bone of fome animal, aad which is the badge of the order, 
from the King, put it on Cap:. Wilfon’s arm, But before he did 
this, he was very particular in determining which hand Capt. W. 
chiefly ufed, and when he bad done fo, he rafped the infide of 
the hoop away, until, by the aififtance of feveral of the Rupacks, 
he could juft force it over the Captain’s hand and wrift. During 
all this time, a moft profownd filence was obferved, both by the 
Rupacks who affifted in the ceremony, and the people who at- 
tended as fpeétators; but Abba Thuiie did not refrain from 
{peaking, but frequently fuygefted in what manner they might 
facilitate the operation of paffing the bone over the hand. After 
it was effected, Abba Thuile addreffed the Captain with great 
folemnity, and told him, That the bone mu/f? be rubbed bright every 
day, and carefully preferved as a@ teflimony of the rank which he held 
among them ; that this mark of dignity mufl, on every occafion, be 
defended valiantly, nor be fuffered to be torn from his arm but with 
the lofs of his life. “The ceremony being ended, all the Rupacks 
congratulated Capt. W. on being admitted into their order, and 
the people paid their refpects to him.—And why, ye who may 
be fuppofed to know the value by being in pofleffion of it, fhould 
me oe Order of the Bone be as honourable as that of the Gar- 
ter! 

In the evening, they put all the tents and other ftores on 
board from the Cove ; which being done, they failed out of the 
harbour, and anchored off the well of frefh water which was on 
the other fide of the ifland. Raa Kook and Arra Kooker went 
round with them, but the King chofe to walk acrofs the ifland. 
As foon as they had anchored, Capt. W. went on fhore to the 
King, who now introduced to him his fecond fon, by name Lee 
Boo, a youth of about feventeen or eighteen years of age, whom 
he wifhed to fend to England with him; and, 2s he expreffed 
it, that he might be made an Englifhman, and be, by that 
means, enabled to benefit his country on his return. The ac- 
count here given of this young man, and of his behaviour while 
he lived, is a pleafing one indeed ! We are forry to add, that he 
died of the {mall pox, about five months after he arrived in Eng- 
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On the rath of November the Orocolong failed for China, 
Abba Thulle accompanied them until they were near the reef, 
when he took bis laft farewell of his fon, and a mcft tender and 
affecting one of Captain W. and his people. But what was this 
to the parting with their firft, their faft, and conftant friend Raa 
Kook! who would ftay on board until he faw them fafe over the 
reef; and when that was pafled, he remained filent and penfive 
for fome time, fo that the veflel had got a confiderable way be. 
fore he could prevail on himfelf to leave them. And when, at 
Jength, he was obliged to do it, he was unable to fpeak, but 
pointed to his heart, as much as to fay, here it is I feel the pain 
of bidding you farewell. He addrefled his nephew, Lee Boo, 
by name, and fpoke a few words to him, bu: being unable to 
proceed, he haftened inta the boat which waited along fide for 
him, and, as it dropped a- ftern, gave them a laft and moft affec- 
tionate look. 

This excellent man appeared to be turned of forty years of 
age, was of a middling ftature, rather inclined to be lufty. His 
countenance was expreflive of much fenfibility and good nature, 
He was firm and determined, yet full of humanity. Steady and 
perfevering in whatever he undertook ; he gave his orders with 
great mildnefs, but would be oveyed ; and the people appeared to 
ferve him with ardaur and affeGtion. He was not of fo feriousa 
caft as the King; nor had hethat turn for humour and mimicry 
which his brother Arra Kooker had. He poflcfled an eager fpirit 
of enquiry, and an ardent defire to examine the caufes and seafons 
of every effect which he faw produced; he had a mind ftrong 
and ative; was wonderfully quick in comprehending whatever 
was defcribed to him, and poffefled fo nice a fenfe of honour, 
that he was always much hurt when the natives, by any of their 
little thefts, had violated, as he thought, the laws of hofpi- 
tality, which he held facred, and was impatient until he had 
made them reftore what they had taken away. He beheld all 
duplicity with indignation ; and publicly treated the Malay with 
contempt, notwithftanding he was a great favourite of the King, 
becaufe he thougbt he had been guilty of it. $uch is the cha- 
racter of this great and good man ; both of which he muft have 
been, in a very high degree, if a juft regard was paid to truth 
by thofe who drew it, 

On the 25th they paffed the Bafhee iflands, and on the 30th 
arrived fafe at Macao, without any occurrence happening, wor- 
thy of notice. 

The book concludes with a general idea of the Pelew iflands, 
their extent and progrefs, the manners and cuftoms of the in- 
habitants, particularly their mode of living, their religion, mat- 
riages, funerals, &c. &c. but having given fo long a narrative, 4 


we have done, of this well-written and entertaining publication, 
we 
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we muft refer our Readers to the work itfelf for farther informa- 
tion, and doubt not but they will find themfelves highly grati- 
fied by the perufal of it. Ic is decorated by a number of maps, 
charts, views, portraits of the natives, and figures of weapons, 
‘implements, furniture, and ornaments, from drawings taken on 
the fpot, or from the things themfelves which were brought 
home by Capt. Wilfon. 

We are rather apprehenfive that fome people will blame the 
Captain for entering fo readily into the quarrels of the natives. 
Indeed we think, ourfelves, that it ought to have been avoided, if 
it could have been done with fafety, and without occafioning 
quarrels between the natives and the Englith. Of this, how- 
ever, we are by no means proper judges: thofe only are fuch 
who were on the fpot; becaufe many little circumftances may 
have been feen, and felt likewife, by them at the time, which 
would have great weight then, but which do not ftrike us in the 
narrative. Many others muft undoubtedly have efcaped their me- 
mory when the tranfactions of the voyage were to be recorded ; and 
many, important at the time when they bappened, may afterward 
have appeared too minute and trifling to be handed to the Pub- 
lic: and if there were any fubftantial grounds for fuppofing that 
a refufal would have brought on a quarrel between the natives 
and the Englifh, we muft confefs that we, for our part, think 
Capt. Wilfon perfectly juftified in a€ting as he did. For be- 
fide the greater rifk of having more of his own men killed 
in the latter cafe than in the former, and an almoft total cer- 
tainty of their being all cut off if they were overcome, the ha- 
vock which muft have been made among the natives before either 
party could have been maftered, would, moft probably, have 
been prodigioufly greater than that which was occafioned by their 
afifting the natives of Pelew againft thofe of Artingall. On the 
other hand, thofe who adopt the ideas which are entertained of 
the natives of the Pelew Iflands by the writer of the narrative, 
will not be eafily perfuaded that there was any caufe for appre- 
henfions of this kind; but will be ready to attribute the eafinefs 
with which this afliftance was obtained, to that horrid difpofition 
with which Dr. Forfter and fome othe's (we fincerely hope, with- 
out caufe) have endeavoured to ftigmatize feamen, viz. the taking 
a pleafure in dipping their hands in the blood of their fellow 
creatures. On this account, and this only, we fincerely regret 
that Capt, Wilfon ever confented to aid the King of Pelew 
againtt his enemies ; for we are fo far from thinking that the affift- 
ance of the Englifh accafioned more blood to be fpilt, that we 
queftion whether i¢ might not leflen the carnage, by fhorten- 
ing the conteft between the two nations. Nor are we unwilling 
to acknowlege that the argument which may be drawn from 
the character of the natives of the Pelew Ifles againft Capt. W. 
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as it ftands in his own publication, does not weigh fo much 
with us as might be expected ; becaufe, granting the juftrefs of 
that charaéter in its fulleft extem, the Captain could not be % 
thoroughly apprized of it at the time when he granted the affit. 
ance, as he was when the narrative was drawn up; and he might 
think that he had caufe for fufpicion then, which he has fince 
found to be groundlefs. Befide, there is nothing uncharitable 
in fuppofing that the behaviour of thefe people may have rifen ig 
his eftimation fince he left them, from his reafoning on the events 
as they turned out: and, poffibly too, the portraiture of the Pe. 
lew iflanders has not fuffered by the pencil of Mr. Keate. Not 
only the genera! character of that gentleman, which is -philan. 
chropy itfelf, but the very face of the publication, feems to inti- 
mate a partiality for the fubjeét. And who, that is capable of 
making the obfervation, does not fee, daily, in what various points 
of view the difpofitions of different relators will place the fame 
tranfactions, without entertaining the leaft defign of mifrepre- 
fenting it; nay, even the fluctuating temper of the fame man, at 
different times, will caufe him to put conftrudtions on the fame 
action, or the fame words, as oppofite as can well be imagined, 
Mr. Keate’s own narrative informs us that feveral of the people 
faw the actions of the natives, at the time, in a very different 
light from that in which he has exhibited them ; and we know 
that fome had not altered their opinions of them, even after the 

arrived in England, notwithftanding the favourable termination 
of the bufinefs, but were inclined to attribute more to the great 
care and circumfpection of the Englifh, than to the good inten- 
tions of the natives. It is, moreover, obvious, that with the 
beft intentions, it is almoft impoffible for one man to convey pre- 
cifely the ideas of another; and for this reafon we would 
rather perufe a mere common journal (provided it was written 
daily, as the tranfacétions occurred, and on the fpot, by an intel- 
ligent perfon) than the moft elegant compofition, drawn up by 
one who was not prefent at the tranfactions which he records. 
Who, now, looks on the narrative of Lord Anfon’s Voyage, a8 
drawn up by Robins (under the name of Walter), otherwife than 
as a moft elegantly written romance, in which the leading cir- 
cumftances only are to be depended on? And it is well known 
that Capt. Cook was greatly diffatisfied with the account of his 
firft voyage as drawn up by Dr. Hawkefworth ; and that he 
conftantly declared that many of the tranfaétions in which he 
was concerned, were incorreétly ftated: and yet we are far from 
fuppofing that either of thefe compilers was guilty of wilful 
mifreprefentation ; but we fear they were more attentive to the 
introduction of fine thoughts, and elegant language, than to ex- 


+ the ideas of their authors with correctnefs and pre 
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Let it not be imagined that the foregoing general obfervation 
on works of this kind is intended to glance, in the fmalleft de- 
gree, toward Mr, Keate’s execution of the tafk of preparing 
Capt. W.’s papers for the prefs. We have not the fmalleft 
doubt of his fidelity, or his judgment. We refpeét his abilities 
as a writer, and his character as a man; and we think his read- 
ers are truly obliged to him for the information and entertain- 
ment afforded them, bya work, highly interefting in its fubjeét, 
and pleafing, with refpect to the form and drefs in which it is 


prefented to the Public. W. 


a 


Art, ll. The Lranfacions of the Royal Irifo Academy, for 1787. 4to. 
16s. Boards. Elmifley. 1788. 


AD we no other proofs of the advancing ftate of fcience 
and Jiterature in Europe, the numerous inftitutions for 
the promotion of univerfal knowlege, that have been formed 
within this century, clearly fhew that almoft all its civilized na-~ 
tions are infpired with a defire of cultivating the arts, and dif- 
fufing a general tafte for polite literature. 
From the fhort Preface which is given with this volume we 
learn, that as early as the year 1683, a fociety was formed in 
Dublin, fimilar to the Royal Society in London. Of this in- 





ftitution much might have been expected, had the diftracted 


ftate of the kingdom, at that time, been propitious te the cuki- 
vation of philofophy, and the purfuits of the learned. 

About the beginning of the prefent century, the plan being 
refumed, the Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Lieutenant, prefided 
in a philofophical fociety eftablifhed in Dublin College. In the 
year 1740, a Phyfico-Hiftorical Society was inftituted, of which 
two volumes of minutes are fti]] extant; and under the patron- 
age of this fociety, the ingenious Mr. Smith publifhed his hifto- 
ries of Waterford and Cork *. ‘That gentleman was engaged 
to write the hiftory of other counties in Ireland; but this So- 
ciety foon declined, and Mr. Smith publifhed his Hiftory of 
Kerry in 1756 +, after they had difcontinued their meet- 
ings. In 1772, the ancient ftate of Ireland re-attracted the at- 
tention of the Dublin Society, who appointed a Committee for 
the exprefs purpofe of inveftigating Irifh Antiquities. The meet 
ings of this Committee, however, ceafed in about two years; 
but the zeal of a few of its members has fince produced fome 
valuable works... About the year 1782, another Society was 
eftablifhed, confifting of an indefinite number of gentlemen, 
moft of them belonging to the Univerfity; who, at. weekly 
meetings, read eflays in turn. Anxious to make their labours 





* Sce Rev, vol. v. p. 257. 265. + See Rev. vol. xvii. p. 506. 
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redound to the honour and advantage of their country, they 
formed a more extenfive plan, and, admitting fuch additiona) 
names only as mignt add dignity to their new inftitution, they 
became the founders of the Roya IRIsH ACADEMY: an 
Infticution in which the advancement of fcience is united with 
the hiftory of manking, and of polite literature; and which, by 
embracing all objects of rational enquiry, makes provifion for 
the capricious variations of literary purfuits. 

The prefent volume is divided into three parts, comprehend- 
ing Sgyences Porite LireRaTure, and ANTIQUITIES, 

SciENTIFIC PAPERS, in this the Society’s firft public. 
tion, are, 
1. Account of the Obfervatory belonging 10 Trinity College, Dublin, 
By the Rev. H. Ufsher, D.D. M.R.ILA. * and F.R.S, 

The late Dr. Francis Andrews, Provoft of the College, be. 
queathed a confiderable fum of money toward building an ob- 
fervatory, and furnifhing it with proper inftruments ; this fum 
‘was to arife from an accumulation of a part of his property, to 
commence on a contingency in his family : as foon as this hap. 
pened, the College, with a diftinguifhed liberality, and a true 
zeal for the promotion of fcience, determined not to lJofe time 
by waiting for the accumulation; but, in order to haften the 
execution of the plan, advanced, from their own funds, a greater 
fum than the original bequeft. They elefted Dr. Ufsher, Pro- 
feffor, and committed to him the fuperintendence of the build- 
ing, with the choice and arrangement of the inftruments. 

The prefent memoir contains a minute defcription of this 
Obfervatory, with its ground-plan and elevation; but the mof 
valuable parts of it are thofe in which the learned Profeffor de- 
livers his reafons for the peculiar ftruéture and fituation of the 
building. Stability, and a convenient difpofition of the inftru- 
ments, form, in buildings appropriated to aftronomical obferva- 
tions, the architeét’s great obje&t; and in thefe refpeéts, the Ob- 
fervatory here defcribed, though by no medns deficient in orna- 
ment and architeCtural elegance, is greatly fuperior to many 
others in Europe. As any defcription would be imperfe& with- 
out the plan, we fhall only abridge the account of its fituation. 
It ftands on a high ground, about four miles N. W. of Dublin. 
The foundation is a folid lime-ftone rock, of feveral miles ex- 
‘tent, which, near the Obfervatory, rifes to within fix inches of 
the furface, and fo hard as to require blafting with gunpowder 
for the ordinary ufes of the farmer. The foil is compofed of 
loam, and a fpecies of calcareous gravel, that is highly ab- 
forbent. The horizon is remarkably extenfive, without the 
fmalleft interruption on any fide, except on the fouth, where 
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the Wicklow mountains, diftant about 15 miles, rife nearly a 
degree and a half. From E. to S.E. the fea is vifible, at the 
diftance of about 12 miles, a circumftance that in fome particu-, 
lar cafes is not without its ufe; and the light-houfe, which is 
fve miles from the land, will afford excellent opportunities for 
making obfervations on the terreftrial ré fractions both by day. 
and night ;—a fubject hitherto litde inveftigared, but which we 
hope, from the manner In which Dr. Ussher mentions this cir- 
cumftance, will be minutely attended to by him. In particular 
flates of the atmofphere, efpecially on the approach of fevere 
weather, the Welfh mountains are diflin@ly vifible, particularly 
that ridge of hills which runs S. W. to point Braich- y-pwll, 
and bounds Caernarvon Bay in that dire€tion, 

The principal infirumen.s are, a tranfit one, of 4 feet 
axis, and 6 feet focal length, having an aperture of 4# inches, 
with three different magnifying powers, up to 600.—An entire 
Circle of 10 feec diameter, oa a vertical axis, for meaturing me- 
ridional altitudes. —4n Equatorial, the ciscles of which are five! 
feet diameter.—An achromatic telefcopt ona polar axis; and 
carried by an helioftatic movement; with others of lefs note, 
for occafional obfervations,' . : 

In an Obfervatory fo well fituated, built with every neceflary’ 
convenience, and furnifhed-with fuch excellent inftruments, Dr. 
Ulsher cannot fail of improving that fcience for the advancement 
of which he appears to be well qualified, 


Account of Parhelia feen at Cookfown, Sept. 24,1783. By the 
Rev, James A. Hamilton, D.D. M.R.1.A. i. 

As Dr. Hamilton was preparing to obferve the paflage of the’ 
Sun over the meridian, before the firft limb touched the centre. 
wire, he found it to be obfcured by a dark cloud about 10 deg. 
in diameter. Going to the door of the Tranfit room, to fee if 
it was likely to pafs off the Sun’s difk, he obferved the follows 
ing phenomena. From the weftern edge of the cloud ifiued a. 
luminous arc, parallel to the horizon, perfeétly well defined, 
and extending exactly to the northern meridian; it was about 
30 minutes broad, white, and with a blunted termination. 
On it were two parhelia, ‘That neareft to the fun, 26 degrees 
diftant, difplayed the prifmatic colours ; the remote one, at go 
degrees diftance from the true Sun, was white; they were both 
ill defined. While Dr. H. was meafuring the diftances of thefe: - 
parhelia, he obferved a prifmatic circle to furround the Sun im- 
mediately within the prifmatic parhelion, and another coloured 
parhelion appeared on the eaft of the Sun, at the fame diftance,. 
the luminous almicantar {till remaining perfeét. In about 10 
Of 12 minutes, fome whitith clouds came on, and obfcured thete 
uncommon — The wind was a light breeze at S, “ 
I are 
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Bar. 29.6, rifing. Therm. 55°. A drawing of the hemifphere 
‘is fubjoined to the account. 


Obfervations on the Lunar Eclipfe, March 18, 1782. By th 
‘ine Rev. H, Ufsher, D.D. li Ps: 


Befide accounts of obfervations on the eclipfe, Dr. Ufsher, in 
this Paper, determines the longitude of his bfervatory, which 
is o° 24° 57”.9 weft of Greenwich. This we think is a typo- 

raphical error, and that it fhould be 57.6 inftead of 57-93 for 

r. Ufsher fays, the longitude, determined by one of Mr. Are 
nold’s time-keepers, * was 0" 24° 58”.2 differing only fix tenths 
of a fecond from what I made it by obfervation. 


A Synthetical org ah of the Rule for the Quadrature of fimple 
Curves, in the Analyfs per Equationes terminorum numero infini« 
tas, By the Rev. M. Young, D.D. 

This demonftration of Newton’s firft rule for the quadrature 
of fimple curves, is founded on the principles of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios. 


Defcription of a new portable Barometer. By the Rev. Arthur 
M‘Guire. 
This is an ingenious contrivance, but the machine is not a 
little complicated. Experience muft determine whether it is 
more convenient or more accurate than tkofe now in ufe. 


Obfervations on Pemphigus. By Stephen Dickfon, M.D. Fellow 
of the College of Phyficians, and one of the King’s Profeffors 
of Phyfic in the City of Dublin, M.R.I.A. &c. 

The difeafe here defcribed does not frequently occur, and Dr. 
Dickfon, who has given a journal of a cafe with great minute- 
nefs, appears to have formed a juft notion of its nature, and the 
method of cure. 


On the Extraéion of the Cubic and other Roots. By ———~ 
This is merely an application of Newton’s binomial theorem, 
by which any root may be approximated. 


The Hiftory of an Ovarium, wherein were found Teeth, Hair, and 
Bones. By James Cleghorn, M.B, 

The cafe here recorded is not without parallels, which, indeed, 
Dr. Cleghorn has recited. He then proceeds to defcribe the parti 
culars obfervable on diffection, which being merely anatomical, 
and fimilar to others recorded by former writers, can afford little 
inftruétion or information. 7 


*,* The Papers on Polite Literature and Antiquities fhall be 


the fubjects of future articles. 
. — mn. 
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ter. Hl. Berington’s Hiftory of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloifa, 
a concluded: See our laft Month’s Review. 


N the character of a general hiftorian, whatever applaufe we 
may think due to our Author’s abilities, we cannot allow 
him the merit of impartiality: for we are of opinion, that his 
attachment to the Roman See has, in feverai inftances, mifled 
his judgment. The manner in which he has gloffed over the 
charaGer and conduét of one of the moft haughty and ambitious 


tyrants that ever wore the triple mitre, fully juftifies this cen- 
fure : 

‘ Hildebrand, the famous Gregory the Seventh, then wore the 
triple crown. He had been educated at Cluni, a French monaftery 
of high renown, in the feverity of monajlic difcipline; had then 
rifen to the firft dignities in the church; and during the pontificates 
of five fucceflive Popes, had been honoured with their confidence in 
the difcharge of the moft arduous bufinefs.—It is well known what 
a torrent Fikes had then fpread itfelf over the face of Chriftendom: 
to ftem this, in vain had every effort been made, which honeft virtue 
and Chriftian zeal could fuggeft. Hildebrand, with the keen fenfi- 
bility of a virtuous mind, had long viewed the fallen ftate of reli- 
gion, and he afcended the Papal throne, with the unanimous appro- 
bation of all orders of the Roman church, big with vaft defigns of 
reformation. ‘* Wechufe Hildebrand for the true vicar of Chrift, 
(they are the words ufed at his election,) a man of much learning, 
of great piety, of prudence, juftice, fortitude, and religion. He is 
modeft, abftemious, and chafte ; regular in the difcipline of his fa- 
mily, hofpitable to the poor, and from his tender years nurfed in the 
bofom of our holy church: to him we give thofe powers of fupre- 
macy, which Peter once received from the mouth of God.” 

‘ The fource of the evils, he lamented, lay, it was evident, in the 
general corruption of manners, in the unbounded {way of paflion, 
and in the abufe of power. With an intrepidity of foul, that per- 
baps was never equalled, he dared fingly to oppofe this multitudi- 
nous enemy, and he called the fovereigns of Europe to his tribunal. 
The motives which led him on, and the habits of ftern virtue, which 
had fteeled his charaéter, excluded almoft the poflibility of fufpicion, 
that he himfelf perhaps was arrogating a power, which belonged not 
tohim, and from the abufe of which even greater evils might enfue, 
than thofe he aimed to fupprefs. Minds of the wideft comprehen- 
fon may be fometimes fo engroffed by a fingle obje"\, as to be infen- 
file to the moft obvious deduétions, which reafon in vain holds up 
before them. But the mifconceptions of Gregory were thofe of a 
great man, and his errors were, in part, the errors of the age. 

‘ To effe&tuate more completely the fchemes he had in view, he 
conceived the bold defign of making himfelf fole monarch of the 
earth. The concerns of Europe, whether ecclefiaftical or civil, 
would then be brought within his own cognizance; he fhould 
ditribute favours, as merit might feem to call for them; and he 
would difpofe of crowns, which, too often, he obferved, fell upon 
the 
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the heads of the unworthy, or of men who knew not the proper ufe 
of power. 

« Enthroned in the chair of the humble fifherman, Gregory put 
his hand to the work. The fimoniacal difpofal of church livings 
was a crying fin, which called aloud for redrefs, and he hefitated nog 
to aim the firft blow at the very root of the diforder, though it lay 
in the rapacious breaft of power, and in the courts of Princes,” 

Mr. Berington proceeds to enumerate the moft remarkable 
inftances of the domination which Gregory affumed over the 
potentates of Europe, and particularly relates the extraordinary 


occurrences which pafled between him and the Emperor Henry 


IV. and thus concludes: ' 

‘ Such was Gregory the Seventh. It has been his lot, as it has 
been that of all great men, to be admired by fome, and to be cep. 
fured by others. ‘Thefe refleét not that he lived in the eleventh cen. 
tury, when the manners of the age, and the ideas of men, were { 
different from thofe of the prefent day. We generally meafure the 
conduét.of others at a very unfair ftandard.—The notions of Gre. 
gory were, fome of them, I confefs, even then novel ; but they were 
principally grounded on a newly-difcovered collection of decrees, to 
which the weak criticifm of the times gave great authenticity. The 
high powers he exercifed were not difputed in their principle; he 
was even urged to the ufe of them, as contending factions judged 
they might be ferviceable to their views. 

* If we contemplate Gregory with the fame eyes, with which we 
Jook on an Alexander or on a Cefar, I think, we ‘may be difpofed 
to raife him far above the level of thofe mighty conquerors. With 
them he aimed at univerfal empire, but with views far more merito- 
rious than theirs. His great ambition was to extirpate vice from the 
earth, and over its furface to extend the benign influence of that re- 
ligion, which himfelf praétifed and revered. Before a mind, {well- 
ing with this noble project, was it not natural, that Princes and 
fceptred Kings fhould fink into infignificancy ? He would treat them 
as impediments, which lay in the way of his defigns. Gregory, at 
the head of armies, would have called after him the admiration of 
pofterity: we view him in another light, becaufe habituated to ap- 
preciate what are called great qualities, by the conqueft of king- 
doms and the overthrow of armies, we have not eyes for other ta 
lents, or for atchievements formed in another order of things.’ _ 

This artful attempt to apologize for that infolent ambition, 
which afpired at univerfal defpotifm, both civil! and ecclefiaftical, 
is a fufficient proof that Mr. B. is not the new chara@ter in the 
republic of letters which he wifhes to be thought—* a Roman 
Catholic writer, attached to his religion, but unfhackled in'his 
thoughts, and free in his expreffions.’ 

He difcovers no common fhare of credulity, in the following 
marvellous relation : 7 

« The ordeal trials, by boiling water, or red-hot iron, were now it 
great ufe. In vain had councils by their canons, and Popes by theif 


decrees, attempted to fupprefs them. The fuperttitious obhinst} | 
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the ave could not be controuled. Yet, if we canat all rely on accounts, 

which come down to us with all the air of authenticity, it muft be 

owned that the event of thefe trials was fometimes truly wonderful. 

In 1067, were great diffenfions in Florence between the Bifhop and 

They accufed him of having obtained their fee by fimo- 
niacal practices. ‘The Monks of a neighbouring convent fupported 
the accufation. ‘Ihe Bithop denied the charge. In this ftate of in- 
decifion, which no ordinary procefs could then terminate, the Monks 
offered to verify their accufation by the trial of fire. The bold 
challenge was applauded by the people, and they aflembled round 
the convent. ‘Two piles of wood were raifed, ten feet long, five feet 
wide, and four feet high. A fpace of fix feet feparated the piles, 
which was alfo covered with combuftible materials, A young Monk, 
named Peter, came forward. He had been chofen for the awful ce- 
remony, and he was habited in his prieftly veftments. By order of 
his Abbot he then advanced to the altar, and began the fervice of the 
day. The people, filent and in dread expectation, waited round the 
altar. ‘Towards the clofe of the facrifice, four Monks came down to 
fet fire to the piles. They carried in their hands twelve lighted 
torches. In an inftant the piles were in ablaze. Peter, having 
finithed the fervice, advanced towards the fires, bearing a crofs in 
his hand, and finging with the choir as he advanced. Silence being 
made, the conditions of the trial were read to the people. They 
applauded with loud acclamations, and called on heaven to fupport 
its own caufe. 

‘ By this time the piles were nearly reduced to glowing embers ; 
when Peter, ftanding at a {mall diftance, pronounced, with a firm 
voice, the following prayer: ‘* Lord Jefus,” faid he, ‘* if Peter of 
Pavia has ufurped by fimony the fee of Florence, fuccour me, I be- 
feech thee, in this tremendous trial, and fave me from this fire, as 
thou didft preferve the three children in the burning furnace.” So 
faying, he embraced his brethren; and the people were afked, how 
long they chofe he fhould remain in the fire? Let him but pafs 
flowly through it, faid they.—He fixed his eyes on the crofs, and 
with a gay countenance, flowly entered the burning paflage. His 
feet were bare. For atime he was invifible in the {moke; but he 
foon appeared on the other fide, fafe and uninjured. The flame 
feemed gently to move his hair, and his linen garments floated 
lightly on the current: but not even the hairs on his legs were finged. 
lhe people crowded round him; fell at his feet, and called him their 
deliverer and the friend of heaven.—The Bithop confeffed his guilt, 
and was depofed. 

‘ The account is abridged from the letter which the clergy and 
people of Florence wrote to the Pope on the occafion ; and its truth 
is attefted by the hiftorians of the age. Peter was afterwards made 
a Cardinal and Bifhop of Albano. He acquired the name of Jeneus. 

© ITcould mention many fimilar events, but none fo fplendid as 
this. Our philofophers, verfed in the chymiftry of nature, will ac- 
count for the phenomenon. To me it feems, that heaven, propi- 
tious to the good intentions and fimplicity of the age, might fome- 
times perhaps thus vifibly announce itfelf, to excite a juft horror of 
ciimes, which by their frequency had ceafed to be regarded. 1 can- 
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not, at leaft, fub(cribe to that faftidious criticifm, which reje&s eve 
f2@ as fabulous, that does not fqguare with the meafure of moderj 
maxims and theories.’ 

The two preceding paflages will not lead our Readers to pive 
this writer much credit for enlarged views and liberal fentiments, 
We muft, however, before we take leave cf his work, do 
him the juftice to quote the following obfervations on the fubs 
ic of toleration ; 

‘ The perfecutions, to which his [ Abeillard’s] do&trinal ideas expofed 
him, give a trong portrait of the times ; but it is a portrait, | fear, 
which, with fome little variation, may be made torepreient almoft ever 
cera Of human exiftence. Yet we are ftruck when we fee Abeillard 
before the Council of Soiflons, treated with fuch unmerited feverity, 
and we feel comfort in the reflection, that we do not live.in fo in. 
tolerant an age. Comfort we may feel; but he, I think, who with 
fome attention has obferved the real character even of the prefent 
times, will be ready to acknowlege that, if they are lefs intolerant, 
it is not becaufe either their principles or their pathons are different, 
but becaufe they dare not, or are afhamed, to profefsthem. The 
philotophy or a few, the Chriitian moderation of others, the religious 
indifference of many, and the modith vices of more, have gained fo 
much on the bigotry, the fuperitition, the falfe zeal, the fanaticifm 
of the multitude, that he who dares to be intolerant is laughed at, 
and he who would periecute is ridiculed. 

« Yet what are the points which, in the times I am defcribing, 
could {) warm the breafts of churchmen, and which, in 1786, would 
perhaps communicate to the fame order of men an equal portion of 
holy fire, were the impediments removed, which | have mentioned? 
View them abftractedly, as they are cenerally confidered, and it will 
be found that they regard not the important worfhip of our Maker, 
nor the great interefls of religion, nor the good of fociety, nor moral 
worth, nor our Own improvement in virtue, juftice, and piety. Ie 
has been faid, with fome femblance of truth, that the holy founder 
of the Chriitian fyftem, therefore expreffed certain doétrines in am- 
biguous or myfierious language, that men who, he knew, from va- 
riety of character, could never adopt unity in belief, might not in- 
deed be free to think as they pleafed, (for his language is fufficiently 
perfpicuous,) but that, when they differed from one another, they 
might find indulgence. If fuch was his intention, how much have 
we ftriven to countera&t the wile arrangement? We have quarrelled, 
and have perfecuted, and have tormented one another, with as much 
prefumption, and with the fame ftubborn acrimony, even when we 
owned the matiers in litigation were impenetrable to human reafon, 
as if they had been felf-evident principles, or the moft obvious 
maxims in common life. 

‘ And what is it that can roufe this preternatural zeal? When 
cur intereft is engaged, or the bafinels comes home to our own feel- 
ings, then, | conceive, we may be ardent, we may ruth into oppoli- 
tion, or into faction: but when the object is as remote as earth from 
heaven ; when it conttitutes, perhaps, a part of thofe effential attn- 
buies, which the Deity has pleafed to conceal from us, ig the = 
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aby{s of his own infinitude ; when he has not conftituted us his dele- 
gates, to reprefent his perfon, or to vindicate his rights: why are 
we arrogantly to erect a tribunal, and call our equals before it? He 
who made us what we are, would very willingly, | prefume, difpenfe 
with the forwardnefs of our zeal, and be more fatished, that we 
lived as men, in the improvement of our own natures, and left the 
things above us to that adminiltration, the wifgom and beneficence 
of which are beit adapted to the important work.’ 

Though we cannot fay that we clearly uncerftand the whole 
of this paflage (particularly what is faid concerning an intention, 
in the holy found: r of the Chriftian fyftem, to conceal certain 
do&rines under ambiguous or myfterious language, which Jan- 
guage is, neverthelefs, fufliciently perfpicuous), we heartily ac- 
cede to the general fentiment, and concur with Mr, Berington 
in reprobating that acrimonious {pirit which theological difpu- 
tants too commonly difcover. 

In the Advertifement prefixed to this fecond edition of his 
work, the Author announces this volume as an introduction to 
the hiftory of the period from the time of Abeillard tothe begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century, comprehending 350 years. He 
propofes to complete the whole in two additional volumes, which 


are to be publiihed feparately. | 
id 








Art. IV. The Microcofm, a periodical Work, by Gregory Griffin, 
of the College of Eton. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1787. 


Vi R. Gregory Griffin, like his predeceflor the Speator, and 
f many others of that family, isa Being, pofleffing a come 
pound perfonality ;—in other words, the Adicrocofm is for the 
moft part the joint production of fome ingenious young men of 
Eton College. With great modefty they fpeak of themfelves as 
‘puny authorlings who are fucking the milk of fcience;’ had 
they, however, kept their own counfel, we fhould have con- 
Cluded, from thefe fpecimens, that they were perfons who had 
been long feeding on its flrong meat. Hard indeed muft they 
have tugoed at the breaft of their A/ma Mater, rapid muft have 
been their growth, and proud will fhe be to call them her chil- 
cren, By way of motto, their work-is introduced with this 
queftion, Quid vetat et nofmet? which we have ventured thus to 
tranflate, Why might not young men write a periodical Paper? So 
far from our having any objection, we thould lament were there 
any ftatute of prohibition azainft them in the republic of letters. 
With pleafure we proclaim them entering the lifts, confident 
that fome experienced knights would find it no flight atchieve- 
ment to break a Jance with them. 

It mut be confeffed, that to offer obfervations on human life 
#nd manners has generally been coniidered as a province be- 
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longing to age and grey experience ; but we are induced by this 
work to fuppofe that age and experience have been too pre. 
fumptuous in expecting that fo very extenfive a field fhould be 
abandoned to their frigid and flow cultivation. While Mifs 
Caroline Herfchel (See Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxvii. part i.) is look. 
ing at the fiery tails of comets through her brother’s telefcope, 
why might not the fons of genius and fcience be allowed to trace, 
with the telefcope of moral and critical obfervation, the wild 
flights, the fiery paffions, and eccentric vanities and follies of 
mankind? It is always, to us, an high gratification to behold 
the blofiom of early genius, and contemplate its promifing 
growth and vigorous expanfion ; nor fhould we deem ourfelves 
at ali worthy of that confidence with which our judgment is ho- 
noured, were we, by any harfh and ill-natured criticifms, to re- 
prefs its laudable efforts. Mr. Griffin may be affured, that ¢ the 
higher powers (by which we conclude he means real critics and 
the true friends of learning) will not look with a difcouraging 
eye upon his attempt, nor frown on him for having dared, at an 
early age, to tread in the fteps of thofe heroes of wit and litera- 
ture who have preceded him as writers of periodical papers.’ It 
is tcue that the field which he has chofen to enter has fo often 
been gleaned, that there is little of any real value left to be 
picked up. Senfible of this, he docs not profefs novelty, or aim 
at abfolute originality. His mode of treating fubje€ts is in the 
ufual way of periodical eflayifts. The papers are, in general, 
agreeably written; the language, for the moft part, is good; 
many of them, more efpecially thofe figned B, poflefs confi- 
derable humour, and there are none without fome merit. We 
were much pleafed with the burlefque critique on the poem, 
The Queen of Hearts, fhe made fome tarts, &c. and with many 
judicious obfervations, and little pleafantries, fcattered up and 
down in the Microcofm, which we have not room particularly 
to point out; but we think he has failed in drawing fome cha- 
racters, particularly thofe of Narciflus and O@avius (the Diary 
of the one, and the Letier of the other, are both out of nature); 
and he fhould have left dreaming of dreams to old men, for this 
juvenile eflayit is too much awake to dream well. We mult 
notice likewife the reflection on the London bookfellers, who are 
faid to pay for learning and potatoes with the fame remorfele/s flu- 
pidity. This does not come with a good grace from the mouth 
of an authorling, as he cannot be fuppofed to {peak from expetl- 
ence. One who was much conneéted with them has given 
them a very d:fferent charaéter: ** A fubftantial bookfeller, 
faid Johnfon, ** is the beft Mzecenas.” 

As to this many-headed gentleman’s intention in writing the 
Microco m, it will be faircit, and perhaps beit, to let him givé 
his own explanation : 

12 ‘My 
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‘« My defign (fays he) is to amufe, and as far as lam able, to ine 
fru&t. ‘Trifling I fhall endeavour as much as it is 1n my power to 
avoid; and the leaft tendency to immorality or profanenefs, I abfo- 
ytely, and in the ftrongeft terms, reprobate and difavow. Does any 
one afk from whence am I to collect the materials for fuch an under- 
taking ? from whence can I have acquired a fund of know!ege, Jan- 
guage, OF obfervation, fufiicient to purfue this arduous plan? My 
materials are copious; the whole range, the inexhauttible fund of 
topics, Which every event in life, every paflion, every obje& prefent, 
lie before me ; add to thefe, the flores which hiflory, reading, and 
morality, or the offspring of a Mafe jult ftruggling into notice, can 
fupply, combined with the topics of the moment, or thofe which our 

culiar fituation can afford, together with the hints, which thofe, 
who think the correfpondence of the Microcofm worth their atten- 
tion, may cafually contribute ; furvey all thefe, and can [ hefitate a 
moment, can I complain of a dearth of matter, or call my fubje& a 
barren one? 

Quicquid agunt pueri; noffri farrago lilelli. 
with faithful hints pourtrays 
The various paffions youth’s warm foul difplays. 

¢ Not that, mean to exclude every thing of the light or humorous 
kind. The mind muft fometimes be relieved from the feverity of its 
ftriéter ftudies, and defcending from the fublimer heights of {pecula- 
tive thought, deign to bend to inferior objects, and participate in 
iefs refined gratifications. 

‘IT confider the {cene before me as a Microcosm, a world in mi- 
niature, where all the paflions which agitate the great original, are 
faithfully pourtrayed on a fmaller fcale ; in which the endlefs variety 
of charaéter, the different lights and fhades, which the appetites, or 
peculiar fituations throw us into, begin to difcrimirate, and expand 
themfelves. The curious obferver may here remark in the bud the 
diferent cafts and turns of genius, which will in future ftrongly 
chara¢terize the leading features of the mind. He may fee the em- 
bryo Statefman, who hereafter may wield and direct at pleafure the 
mighty and complex fyftem of European politics, now employing 
the whole extent of his abilities to circumvent his companions at their 
plays, or adjufting the important differences, which may arife be- 
tween the contending heroes of his little circle; or a General, the 
future terror of France and Spain, now the dread only of his equals, 
and the undifputed Lord and Prefident of the boxing-ring. The 
Grays and Wallers of the rifing generation here tune their little 
lyres; and he, who hereafter may fing the glories of Britain, mutt 
firt celebrate at Eton the fmaller g!ories of his College.’ 

There is not much poetry in the Microcofm; but as it may 
be expected that we fhould give a fpecimen of Mr. Gregory 
Griffin’s verfe, as well as of his profe, we here prefent our Read- 
= ery the little poem, entitled, Ars Alentiendi, or The Art of 

ying * ; 


Ques 








* By Lord Henry Spencer. 
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© When fordid man by juftice unreftrain’d ‘ 
Rang’d the wild woods, and food by plunder gain’d ; 1 
Yet unenlighten’d by mild reafon’s ray 


Coarie Nature rul’d with undi! puted fway. 
But when fome fage’s great afpiring mind 


By bonds of mutual intereft Jink’d mank ind, F 
Then Art reftra:n’d her fifter’s wide d lomain, 
And claim’d, ee Nature, a civid ed reign. 
Yer ftill diltrufttul of her own fuccels, . 
She fought to ae by wearing Nature’s drefs. ' 
© So shat great art, whofe principles and ufe, 6 
mploy the pen of my unworthy Mufe, 
Tho’ great itfe!lf, in thcfe degenerate days ' 
Ts forced to fhine with adfcititious rays, 
Nor ever can a lafting fceptre wield, 


Unlefs in robes of perett truth conceal’d. 

Hear then, whoe’er the arduous tafk will try 
Who with with fenfe, with fkill, with tafte to les : 
Ye patriots, plotting miniiters difgrace, 

Ye miniflers who fear——a lofs of place ; 

Ye tradefmen, who with writs the fop entrap, 

Ye fops, who flrive thofe traceimen to efcape ; 

Ye reverend Jews, enrich’d by Chriitian fpoil, 

Ye p: arfons, who for benefices toil ; 

No longer hope by open war to win, 

Ceale, ceafe, ye f fools, to lie ‘* thro’ thick and thin. 

vas But know this truth, enough for rogues to know,’ 

Lies ne’er can pleafe the man who thinks them fo. 
‘ Would you by flattery feek the road to wealth? 

Pufh not too hard, but flide it in by ftealth. 

Mark well your cully’s temper and purfuit, 

And fit to every leg the pliant boot, 

Tell not the fpendthrift that he hoards with fenfe, 

Tell not the mifer that he fcorns expence. 

Nor praife the learning of a dunce profett, 

Nor {wear a floven’s elegantly dreft. 

Thus, if by chance, in harmlefs {port and play, 

You coolly talk a character away ; 

Or boldly a flat perjurer appear, 

Nor gallows dread, nor lacerated ear, 

Still Jet your lies to truth xzar neighbours be, 

And ftill with probability agree. 

So fhall you govern with unbounded reign, 

Nor longer cringe, and toil, and /e in vain; 

While Truth laments her empire quite o ‘erthrown, 

And by a form ufurp’d fo like her owz.’ 


That we fhould review a collection of Effays, by way of ana- 
lyfis, cannot be expcéted of us, nor, confidering the limits of 
our journal, that we fhould copy the table of contents. We 
cannot however refitt cur inclination to tranfcribe Mr. Griffin's 


Will, in which, in a method fomewhat new, the feveral omer’ 
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of this colle@tion have each their portion afigned them.— The 
Will is contained in No. 40 (the Jaft), in which are al.o his 
Dying words - , : 

‘ The melancholy event predifled in alate Number has taken 
nlace —GREGORY GRIFFIN Is no more. 

¢ About five minutes three feconds afier nine o’clock on Afonday 
evening, his friends were alarmed by a haily fummons to his bediice, 
The good gentleman feemed to be perfectly fentfible that the moment 
of his diffo!ution drew near. 

«It has been w/ually cuffomary with the biographers of eminent 
men, when drawing towards the conclufion of their Hero’s exilt- 
ence, to make the world acquainted with every little fymptom at- 
tending his exit, But the effects of a Cathartic, or the operanons 
of an Emetic, have been too minut: ly inveiiigated, and too frequently 
difcuffed, to be any longer interelting ; and the various circumttances 
of this kind which marked the termination of Mr. Gerirrin’s extil- 
ence, would be of as little co! leg sence to the lerary, as medical 
world. Thefe therefore we fhall omit mentioning. 

‘© My friends!” (faid he, as we ftood round him, rating himf-lf 
alittle on his lefc elbow, wile the bookielier’s boy placed a pi low 
under his head,—W’e knew there was but one way, for his uofe was as 
foarp as a pen)—** my friends,” faid he, ** 1 could not quit shes 
avorld fatisfactorily to my own confcience, without acknowledging 
my obligations to von. I cie, it is true, at an age, when! aight, 
without prefumption, have haped for the enjoyment of a protracted 
exiftence. Hut I have long foreicen this event, and am happy to be 
prepared to meetit. [t is a great coniolation to me, tha: [ leave 


you behind me, the defenders of my conduét, in that oficial cha- 
rater, which I have during my Irfe-time fupported. |: has been 


} 


my endeavour to blend the inftruction of my fel ow. citizens with 
their entertainment ; totemper my cenfure with lenity ; av! to lauch 
away their follies, rather than to fcourge their vices. if, in anv one 
of thefe points, my fucceis has been equal to my wifhes; the end of 
my exiltence is fully anfwered 

** It has indeed fo happened, that, contrary to my expect itions, my 
name has found its way beyond the /imits of our little republic. 
Even there, caft as I was on the wide world, Ihave met with fucha 
reception, as to convince me, that the tendeacy of, my plan has beea 
warmly approved ; however inadequate may have appeared its exe- 
cution. And if by thefe means, I may have added one more citizen 
to our commonwealth, or contributed to diflufe a patniomne love of 
Eton among its prefent members, then indeed fhall | be proud to 
congratulate myfelf on the fuccefs of my endeavours. - But i fee! my 
ftrength going from me.”—The Publifher pulled out his pocket. 
handkerchief —** Adieu !’—the Publither applied his po. ket-hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. ‘* To your care | entruit my will, you will 
find, { have not forgotten you, my friends; — you will execute my 
commiffions with fidelity.” ‘* Mr. Grirrin is dead,” faid the 
bookfeller.—-«« Sure enough,”’ faid the booklei.er’s boy. ‘The prin- 
ter’s devil blubbered.—It was too much —We were furced to retire, 
to give vent to our feelings—and open the will.—A copy of it we 
how lay before the Public. 
P 4 ‘The 
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* The LAST WILL and TESTAMENT of Grecory Grirriy, 
Efq. 


“< Vicefimo tertio die JULII, anno regni GEORGI Tertii, Magne 
Britannia, Francia, et Hibernia Regis, Fidet Defen/foris, eF¢, Vicefimo 
eptimo ; Domini, millefimo feptingentefimo odfogefimo Jeptimo. 

«IT, GREGORY GRIFFIN, of the College of ETON, in the 
County of BUCKS, being weak in body, but found in underftand. 
ing, on this twenty-third inftant of this July prefent, in the twenty. 
feventh year of the reign of his Majety GEORGE the Third, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. in the year of our Lord one thoufand feven hundred and 
eighty-feven, do hereby commit my body to the prefs, from whence 
it came; my fpirit to the comprehenfion of my readers. 

“© Of my Wordly Effects, confilting chiefly of Eflays, Poems, Let- 
ters, &c. &c. 

«« IMPRIMIS, I do give and bequeath the whole of the afore- 
faid Effays, Poems, Letters, &c. &c. to my much-beloved Friends 
J. SMITH, G. CANNING, R. SMITH, and J. FRERE; to 
be among them divided as fhall be hereafter by me appointed ; ex- 
cepting only fuch legacies, as fhall be hereafter by me afligned to 
other my worthy and approved friends. 

«¢ And 1 do further conftitute and appoint the aforefaid, my much 
beloved friends, the Executors and Adminiftrators of this my lat 
Will and Teftament, to divide my Effects, according to the form 
appointed therein. 

‘““ITEM. I DO GIVE AND BEQUEATH to Mr. JOHN 
SMITH, late of the College of Eton, now of KING’s College, 
CAMBRIDGE, all my Papers, Efflays, &c. &c. which bear the 
Signature of A. 

‘© ITEM. To Mr. GEORGE CANNING, now of the Col- 
lege of ETON, I DO GIVE AND BEQUEATH all my Papers, 
Effays, &c. &c. figned with B. 

“ ITEM. To Mr. ROBERT SMITH, now of the College of 
ETON aforefaid, I DO ASSIGN all my Papers, &c. &c. (as 
aforefaid) figned C. 

« ITEM. I DO MAKE OVER to Mr. JOHN FRERE, now 
of the aforefaid College of Eton, all my Papers, &c. (as before- 
mentioned) marked D. 

“ITEM. To Mr. JOSEPH MELLISH, of TRINITY Col- 
lege, CAMBRIDGE, in token of my refpe& and efteem, I DQ 
ASSIGN the Paper bearing the fignature of M. 

‘TEM. To Mr. B. WAY, | DO BEQUEATH the Letter 
figned MUSIDORUS; to Mr. LITTLEHALES the Letter of 
CAEMETERIUS; to LORD H. SPENCER the Letter and Poem 
of IRONICULUS, with the Letter of LoPos [loAvParyuce 

‘* The reft of my Papers, &c. &c. here undifpofed of, I DO 
HEREBY ENJOIN my EXECUTORS, to make over to fuch of 
my CORRESPONDENTS as fhall feverally make good their 
claims thereunto; DECLARING moreover, that all fuch PAPERS 
as do not bear any of the aforefaid fignatures, A. B. C. or D. are 


not to be confidered as the property of my EXECUTORS. ninad 
« Date 
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Dated this Twenty-third Day of Fuly prefent, in the Year, &c. 


er Signed GREGORY GRIFFIN. 
Witneffes 
J. SMITH, 
G. CANNING, 
R. SMITH, 
J. FRERE.’ 

The Microcofm, as the name imports, is profefiedly written 
for the Little World, but we may venture to affirm that many of 
the Papers in it will be perufed with pleafure in the Great /Vorld; 
and we flatter our‘elves with the hope of much amulfemcnt in fu- 
ture from the ingenuity and learning of Gentlemen, who have 


begua their career of fcience with fo much reputation. Moe —_ 





Art. V. Principles of Military Movements, chiefly applied to In- 
fantry. Illuitrated by Manceuvres of the Prufltan Troops, and by 
an Outline of the Britifh Campaigns in Germany during the War 
of 1757. ‘Together with an Appendix containing a practical Ab- 
ftract of the Whole. By Colonel David Dundas. 4to. 11. 1s. 
Boards. Cadell. 1788. 


N elementary treatife on tactics, deduced from clear prin- 
A ciples, and exprefled in perfpicuous language, has Jong 
been confidered as a defideratum in Englifh literature *. We 
entertained hopes, on perufing the title and preface of the pre- 
fent work, that it might have ferved to fupply this defect; but 
we are forced to acknowlege, that although Col. Dundas’s per- 
formance contains many good obfervations, yet in what we 
chiefly expected from it, our hopes are difappointed. ‘To thofe, 
however, who are previoufly acquainted with the language of 
war, and the manceuvres of armies in the field, the work before 
us will afford entertainment and inftru@tion; and will perhaps 
fuggeft, to perfons in power, the neceffity of fome military al- 
terations and arrangements, which, without endangering our 
liberties, would conduce to the defence of our empire. The 
great point at which the Author aims, will appear from the fol- 
lowing paflage, which is judicioufly imagined and nervoufly ex- 
prefled : 
_* Permanent and detailed regulations for the conduét of every mi- 
litary individual, in every poflible fituation, obvioufly ufeful in all 
fervices, are particularly neceflary in the Britisu. Such regula- 
tions prepare the materials, wind up the f{prings, and give unity and 
energy to the whole machine : without fuch, chance and Caprice di- 





” The French have not been deficient in produétions of this kind; 
for which, confult our General Index, in the Mitrtrary Clafs; par- 
ucularly under the word Tadics. 
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reét, negligence and confufion follow, and the operations of fo Tay. 
tar-like an army, can Only be attended with ruin and difgrace, 

‘ It is our misfortune to have had no line of condué laid down: 
the good order of regiments has lefs depended on the rules of the 
fervice, than on the accidental efforts of individuals, and on the 
fafhion of the day, equally as that changing: where zeal or {cience 
were wanting, the confeqvences have been too often apparent. 

¢ Hence our very thin and extended order to make more thow~— 
an affected extreme of quicknefs on all occafions—the running of one 
movement into another, without thofe neceflary paufes which tend 
to fhow their propriety, and juftneis of execution—the fyftem af 
central dreffing, filing, and forming on almott all occafions —the 
fingle perfon attempting to direct the battalion and its parts, in every 
fituation, in order to beget a falfe and improper precifion—the form. 
ing and breaking on the move, the eafier to conceal and cover log 
diftances and accidentel lines, which otherwife would be apparent~ 
the feveral methods of wheeling eftablifhed —the different and falfe 
compofitions of columns, which each battalion at pleafure adopts— 
the chance movement of the line in front, regulated by no fixed 
principle. 

‘ Unaccuftomed to form or move on determined points (the ne- 
ceflity of which is not fo immediately {triking in the management of 
a fingle batcalion), a given pofition is taken up with no degree of 
precilion—filing, which was formerly little known or pratifed in the 
infantry, is now general and often mifapplied where divifion-march- 
ing fhould take place —the hurry practifed by individual regiments, 
becomes improper and impoflible when acting in conjunction with 
others; confufion and inaccuracy follow; and time is confumed in 
endeavouring in vain to correct thole errors, which original method 
would prevent from ever arifing. 

‘ Our ranks are fo thin, our files fo open, and fuch intervals per- 
mitted between companies of the fame battalion when in line ; that 
all idea of folidity feems loft.—We have begun at the wrong end, 
and have endeavoured to deduce the ufeful movements of the line, 
from the fhowy and review ones of the battalion. We have efta- 
blifhed as general rules, what ought to be regarded only as excep- 
tions—we have ftarted from parade, as our primary order, inflead of 
confidering it as only fecondary to that of attack —our conclufions 
have been falfe, as our data were defective. 

‘ Nor do thefe irregularities operate only in the field, and in 
great bodies. ‘They equally take place in the internal compofition 
and management of our battalions; each has its fingular mode of 
difcipline, unknown to the other, and often as oppolite as thofe of 
two diitinét fervices.—A detachment or guard, is as heterogeneousa 
body as an army, and the command of it on a {mall fcale, is attended 
with the fame difficulty. ‘The whole forms a fcene of intricacy, 
which no individual can be fufficiently mafter of, and which nothing 
but the fubftitution of one over-ruling and univerfal method can 
ever diffolve.’ 

In order to introduce uniformity into the military fyftem of 
this country, Colonel Dundas propofes the example of the 4 
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tion beft acquainted with the art of war, and moft diftinguifhed 
for its military fuccefs. Taking the Pruffians for his model, be 


‘ , , 
examines the field fervice of troops, under all the proper 


heads. ; 
In explaining thefe operations, which are luftrated by 25 


copper-plates, the Author continually makes ufe of the abbre- 
viated technical language, employed by officers in the field, 
though ufeful on that occalion (becaufe words of come- 
mand, provided they be underftood, cannot be too fhort and 
prompt), is yet extremely unfit for explaining military move- 
ments, and the principles on which they are founded, This 
obfervation applies to every trestife on Tadtics, which we have 
feen in the Englifh language, and renders fuch performances far 
lefs agreeable and inftru€tive than the works of Guifchart, Mau~ 
villon, nd other French and German writers on the fame fub- 
je; not excepting the King of Pruffia himfelf, the great in- 
ventor, as well as explainer, of the military art among the 
moderns. ‘Lhefe learned foreigners univerfally defcribe the 
manoeuvres and operations of war in perfpicuous and precife, 
bur common language. They lav down the general principle, 
fhow the object to be attained, and point out the readieft way 
of attaining it. Our Englifh writers, on the contrary, are con- 
tinually involved in che pecullar phrateology of their profeffion ; 
a phrafeology, mixed, imperfect, and rude: without regularity, 
and without precifion. Befide this defect, it muft be acknow- 
leged that our military treatifes, deduced from crude rules of 
practice, ‘want that fpirit of generalization, which forms the 
principal charm of a book ; and our officers, though better edu- 
cated than any in Europe in whatever relates not to their pro- 
feflion, yet when they come to fpeak of the military art, com- 
monly do it in fuch a manner, in words fo appropriate and pro- 
fefional, that ftrangers would imagine they were unacquainted 
with every other ftudy or purfuit, and fo much wedded to par- 
tial rules of pra@tice, as to be regardlefs of the principles on 
which all rules muft be founded. 

The outline of the Britifh campaigns in Germany, by which 
the Author has chofen to illuftrate his military movements, con- 
tains nothing but adry itinerary of the contending armies, with- 
out fufficiently elucidating the reafons of their ref{peétive motions, 
and deducing clearly and fully the confequences which refulted 
from them, This epifode, indeed, is fo little connected with 
the principal fubje&t, that it might be introduced with as much 
propriety into any military or hiftorical work whatever, as into 
the prefent publication. 

Notwithftanding thefe ftri€tures, which juftice has extorted 
from us, Colonel Dundas’s work is eatitled to a diftinguithed 
place 
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place among the military treatifes produced in this country ®, 
He juftly holds forth the Pruffian difcipline as a model, particy. 
larly in the operations of cavalry ; but hs admiration of the late 
King carries him too far when he obferves, © that no certain 
principles were yet eftablifhed, and the flow regularity introduced 
into the cavalry, tended to cramp the fpirit, inftead of adding to the 
vigour of the body; every thing feemed calculated for refiftance only; 
a fquadron was thought hardly capable of a trot; for a line it was 
fuppofed impofible; ranks and files were fo crowded, that the leaf 
violent movement put them in confufion: it remained a lifelefs and 
inactive mafs, till put in motion by the wonderful talents of the 
King of Prussta. 

‘ He faw that the great bufinefs of the cavalry, is the offenfive, 
rather than the defenlive; giving the attack, rather than receiving 
it; that the velocity of its movements, and quick change of place, 
muft enfure the molt decided advantage over an enemy, inferior in 
either, and while it infpirits the ope body, in the fame proportion 
tends to intimidate the other. 

* He has thown the facility of moving great bodies of cavalry from 
one point to another. 

‘ From experience, he has proved the poffibility of a full line ar. 
riving upon the enemy with rapidity and order; and in the impulfe 
of the charge has fhown, that the fpur tends as much to overfet the 
oppofite enemy, as docs the {word which fhould complete that de. 
feat. 

‘ Senfible, that the great intervals betwixt fquadrons when in 
line, only tended to make them irrefolute, and to fwerve in ad- 
vancing upon the enemy, under pretence of taking them in flank; 
he formed his firft line of cavalry in a full line, and infilting on the 
rapidity of the charge, obliged them to the direct attack upon the 
oppofite enemy. Behind that line he had his bodies of referve to 
fupport; to repair any lofs; or improve any advantage gained. 

« The fuperior advantages of the Prusstaw fyltem, Aas obliged 
molt of the nations of Europe to adopt it, and to endeavour to im- 
prove upon m” 





* In the inferior parts of this work, excellent as, in general, itis, 
there are a few articles, to which we have fome objection. One of 
them is the fide-frep, whch has been tried in our fervice, and ex- 
ploded, as an awkward movement,—militating againft that uncon- 
trovertible maxim, that a foldier fhould always fee before him,— 
otherwife, in uneven ground, he will be liable to fall. Befide, 
ground may be more quickly taken, eiher to the right or the left, 
by facing and marching by files. 

Opening the ranks backward is {tll more liable to the fame objec- 
tion ; and the intention may be much better anfwered by the front 
and centre ranks taking their proper number of paces to the front, or 
by the centre and rear ranks facing to the right about. 

The divifon of the battalion adopted by Col. Dundas feems to 
differ unneceflarily from the eftablifthed practice. Befide, our com- 
panies never come ftrong enough into the feld, particularly in time 
of fervice, to admit of a platoon being divided into two bedies. 
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The genius of the King of Pruffia did not invent, but his dif- 
cernment adopted, the equeftrian manceuvres which had been 
long practifed by the moft enlightened nations of antiquity, and 
which, till revived by him, had been neglected fince the darknefs 
and ignorance which overfp:ead Europe during the middle ages. 
The G:ain euCorn, or violent impreffion, of the cavalry, fo often 
mentioned by Arrian, and other Greek writers, and the decifive 
effects produced by it in many engagements which determined 
the fate of kingdoms, proves that the fervice of cavalry had been 
reduced to its true principles before the age of Alexander the 
Great. In this, as well as in other particulars, the merit of the 
King of Pruflia confifted in adopting the pra@tice invented by 
nations almoft conftantly engaged in war; the principles re{pect- 
ing cavalry remain the fame in every age; but the invention of 
eunpowder made an important change in the fervice of infantry. 
The King of Pruffia perceived this difference, and, with equal 
(kill and perfeverance, modified the Grecian manceuvres, and 
adapted them to the nature of our offenfive arms, though origi- 
nally contrived for others of a totally different kind. 

It is with pleafure that we have announced, to our military 
readers, this ufeful and fcientific treatife ; which, in our opinion, 
notwithftanding its defeQis, will rank very high, as we have al- 
ready obferved, among the beft books on the fubject, that have 


been written in the Englifh language. G-«l- é 5 Gro. é. 











Art. VI. Mr. Gibbcn’s Roman Hiffory, concluded. 


HE fixth volume of Mr. Gibbon’s work comprehends four- 
teen chapters, of which the firft four contain the hiftory 
of the Crufades. Thefe fingular expeditions are related with 
great elegance and vigour, but without the leaft fpark of that en- 
thufiafm, by which they were infpired. With the philofophical 
balance in his hand, our Hiftorian weighs precifely the motives 
of the Crufaders, and appreciates the merit, or rather arraigns 
the flagrant injuftice, of that romantic and fanatical enterpriie. 
_* So familiar, and as it were fo natural to man, is the pratlice of 
violence, that our indulgence allows the flighteft provocation, the 
moft difputable right, as a fufficient ground of national hoftility. 
But the name and nature of an oly war demands a more rigorous 
{crutiny ; nor can we haftily believe, that the fervants of the Prince 
of Peace would untheathe the fword of deftru€tion, unlefs the mo- 
tive were pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the neceflity inevitable. 
lhe policy of an action may be determined from the tardy leffons of 
experience ; but, before we aét, our confcience fhould be fatished of 
the jattice and propriety of our enterprife. In the age of the Cru- 
fades, the Chriflians, both of the Eaft and Welt, were perfuaded of 
their lawfulnefs and merit; their arguments are clouded by the per- 
petual abufe of {cripture and rhetoric; but they feem to infift on the 
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right of natural and religious defence, their peculiar title to the Hol 
Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan foes, J. The 
right of a juft defence may fairly include our civil and {piritual allies. 
it depends on the exiftence of danger; and that danger muft be efi. 
mated by the two-fold confideration of the malice, and the power 
of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been imputed to the Maho. 
metans, the duty of extirpating all other religions by the fword. 
This charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the Koran, by 
the hiftory of the Mufulman conquerors, and by their public and 
legal toleration of the Chriftian worfhip. But it cannot be denied, 
that the Oriental churches are depreffed under their iron yoke ; that, 
in peace and war, they affert a divine and indefeafible claim of uni- 
verfal empire ; and that, in their orthodox creed, the unbelieving 
Nations are continually threatened with the lofs of religion or liberty, 
In the eleventh century, the victorious arms of the ‘lurks prefented 
areal and urgent apprehenfion of thefe loffes. They had fubdued 
in le{s than thirty years the kingdoms of Afia, as far as Jerufalem 
and the Hellefpont; and the Greek empire tottered on the verge of 
deftruction. Befides an honeft fympathy for their brethren, the La- 
tins had aright and intereft in the fupport of Conitantinople, the 
moft important barrier of the Wef; and the privilege of defence 
muft reach to prevent, as well as to repel, an impending affault, 
But this falutary purpofe might have been accomplifhed by a mode- 
rate fuccour ; and our calmer reafon muft cifclaim the innumerable 
hofts and remote operations, which overwhelmed Afia and depopu- 
Jated Europe. if. Paleftine could add nothing to the ftrength or 
fatty of the Latins; and fanaticifm alone could pretend to juftify 
the conquefteof that diftant and narrow province. The Chriftians 
affirmed that their inalienable title to the promifed land had been 
fealed by the blood of their divine Saviour: it was their right and 
duty to refcue their inheritance from the unjuft poffeffors, who pro- 
faned his fepulchre, aia oppreficd the pilgrimage of his difciples. 
Vainly would it be a'leged that the pre-eminence of Jerufalem, and 
the fanétity of Pa , have been abolifhed with the Mofaic law; 
that the God of the Unriflians is not a local Deity, and that the re- 
covery of Bethlem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not atone 
for the violation of the moral precepts of the gofpel. Such argu- 
ments glance afide from the leaden fhield of fuperftition ; and the re- 
ligious mind will not eafily relinquifh its hold on the facred ground 
of myftery and miracle.’ III. But the holy wars which have been 
waged in every climate of the globe, from Egypt to Livonia, and 
from Peru to Hindoftan, require the fupport of fome more general 
and flexible tenet. It has been often fuppofed, and fometimes af- 
firmed, that a difference of religion is a worthy caufe of hoilility; 
that obftinate unde ievers may be flain or fubdued by the champions 
of the crofs ; and that grace is the fole fountain of dominion as well 
as of mercy. Above four hundred years before the firft crufade, the 
eaflern and wellern provinces of the Roman empire had been acquired 
about the fame time, and in the fame manners, by the Barbarians of 
Germany and Arabia. ‘Time and treaties had legitimated the con- 
quefts of the Céri//ian Franks; but in the eyes of their fubjects and 
neighbours, the Mahometan princes were Qill tyrants and i 
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gho, by the arms of war or rebellion, might be lawfully driven from 
heir unlawful pofleflion.’ 

The origin and preparations of the Crufades, together with 
the character and circumftances of the Latin princes, as well as 
of their warlike followers, are defcribed at great length ; becaufe 
{uch particulars tend to illuftrate the condition of the times; 
but the military Operations, which were repeated in feven fuc- 
cefive expeditions, and in the courie of two centuries, exhibit 
continually the fame caufes producing fimilar effects, and are 
therefore related with brevity; not difplayed in feparate pictures, 
but grouped as it were into one general compolition. 

Wich regard to the effects of thefe extraordinary expeditions, 
woich form the principal tranfaétions of the twelfth and thire 
renth centuries, the opinion of Mr. Gibbon is the more wore 
thy of attention, becaufe he differs materially from moft writers 
on this fubjeét, and particularly from his friend Dr. Robert 
fon *. 

« After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to Paleftine 
and Conftantinople, | cannot diimifs the fubject without revolving 
the general confequences on the countries that were the fcene, and 
on the nations that were the aétors, of thefe memorable crufades, 
As foon as the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the impreflion, 
though not the memory, was erazed in the Mahometan realms of 
Egypt and Syria. ‘he faithful difciples of the prophet were never 
tempted by a prophane defire to ftudy the laws or language of the 
idolators ; nor did the fimplicity of their primitive manners receive 
the flighteft alteration from their intercourfe in peace and war with 
the unknown ftrangers of the Weft. ‘The Greeks, who thought 
themfelves proud, but who were only vain, fhewed a difpofition 
fomewhat lefs i: flexible. In the efforts for the recovery of their 
empire, they emulated the valour, difcipline, and tactics, of their 
antagonifts. ‘The modern literature of the Weit they might juftly 
defpife ; but its free {pirit would inftruct them in the rights of man; 
and fome inftitutions of public and private life were adopted from 
the Freach. ‘The correfpondence of Coniiantinople and Italy dif- 
fuied the knowlege of the Latin tongue; and feveral of the fathers 
and clafiics were at Jength honoured with a Greek verfion. But the 
national and religious prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed by 
perfecution ;-and the reign of the Latins confirmed the feparation of 
the two churches. | 


‘ If we compare, at the wxra of the crufades, the Latins of Europe 
with the Greeks and Arabians, their refpective degrees of know- 
ledge, induftry, and art, our rude anceitors muft be content with the 
third rank in the feale of nations. ‘Their fucceffive rm provement 
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ftate. With fuch a difpofition, the Latins fhould have derived the 
mott early and effential benefits from a feries of events which opened 
to their eyes the profpect of the world, and introduced them to, 
long and frequent intercourfe with the more cultivated regions of the 
Eaft. The firft and moft obvious progrefs was in trade and many. 
factures, in the arts which are ftrongly prompted by the thirft of 
wealth, the calls of neceflity, and the gratification of the fenfe o, 
vanity. Among the crowd of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a 
pilgrim might fometimes'obferve the fuperior refinements of Cairo 
and Conftantinople: the firft importer of wind-mills was the bene. 
factor of nations; and if fuch bleflings are enjoyed without any 
grateful remembrance, hiftory has condefcended to notice the more 
apparent luxuries of filk and fugar, which were tranfported into 
lraly from Greece and Egypt. But the intellectual wants of the 
Latins were more flowly felt and fupplied; the ardour of ftudiou; 
curiofity was awakened in Europe by different caufes and more re. 
cent events ; and, in the age of the crofades, they viewed with care. 
lefs indifference the literature of the Greeks and Arabians. Some 
rudiments of mathematical and medicinal knowledge might be im. 
parted in practice and in figures; neceflity might produce fome 
interpreters for the grofler bufinefs of merchants and foldiers ; but 
the commerce of the Orientals had not diffufed the ftudy and know. 
ledge of their languages in the f{chools of Europe. If a fimilar prin. 
ciple of religion repuifed the idiom of the Koran, it fhould have ex. 
cited their patience and curiofity to underftand the original text of the 
Gofpel ; and the fame grammar would have unfolded the fenfe of 
Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet in a reign of fixty years the 
Latins of Conftantinople difdained the {peech and learning of their 
{ubjects ; and the manufcripts were the only treafures which the na- 
tives might enjoy without rapine or envy. Ariftotle was indeed the 
oracle of the Weftern univerfities ; but it was a barbarous Ariftotle; 
and, inftead of afcending to the fountain-head, his Latin votaries 
humbly accepted a corrupt and remote verfion from the Jews and 
Moors of Andalufia. The principle of the Crufades was a favage 
fanaticifm; and the moft important effects were analogous to the caule. 
Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with his facred {poils, the re- 
lics of Greece and Paleftine ; and each relic was preceded and fol- 
lowed by a train of miracles and vifions. The belief of the Catholics 
was corrupted by new legends, their praQlice by néw fuperttitions; 
and the eftablifhment of the inquifition, the mendicant orders of 
Monks and Friars, the laft abufe of indulgences, and the final pro 
grefs of idolatry, flowed from the baleful tountain of the holy war. 
The active fpirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their realon 
and religion ; and if the minth and tenth centuries were the umes 
of darknefs, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of abfurdity 
and fable. P 
‘ In the profeffion of Chriftianity, in the cultivation of a fertue 
Jand, the northern conquerors of the Roman empire infeniibly 
mingled with the provincials, and rekindled the embers of the arts 
of antiquity. Their fettlements about the age of Charlemagne had 
acquired fome degree of order and ftability, when they were ovér- 
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Hungarians, who replunged the weftern countries of Europe into 
their former ftate of anarchy and barbarifm. About the eleventh 
century, the fecond tempeft had fubfided by the expulfion or con- 
verfion of the enemies of Chriiiendom: the tide of civilization, 
which had fo long ebbed, began to flow with a fleady and acce- 
Jerated courfe ; and a fairer profpect was opened to the hopes and 
efforts of the rifing generations. Great was the increafe, and rapid 
the progrefs, during the two hundred years of the Crufades; and 
fome philofophers have applauded the propitious influence of thefe 
holy wars, which appear to me to have checked rather than for- 
warded the maturity of Europe. The lives and labours of millions, 
which were buried in the Eaft, would have been more profitably em- 

loyed in the improvement of their native country; the accumulated 
ftock of indufiry and wealth would have overflowed in navigation 
and trade; and the Latins would have been enriched and enlight-. 
ened by a pure and friendly correfpondence with the climates of the 
Eaft. In one refpe&t 1 can indeed perceive the accidental operation 
of the Crufades, not fo much in producing a henefit as in removing 
an evil. The larger portion of the inhabitauts of Europe was chained 
tothe foil, without freedom, or property, or knowledge; and the two 
orders of ecclefialtics and nobles, whofe numbers were comparatively 
{mall, alone deierved the name of citizens and men. This oppref- 
five fyitem was fupported by the arts of the clergy and the iwords 
of the barons. The authority of the priefts operated in the darker 
ages as a falutary antidote: they prevented the total extinction of 
letters, mitigated the fiercenefs of the times, fheltered the poor and 
defencelefs, and preferved or revived the peace and order of civil 
fociety. But the independence, rapine, and difcord, of the feudal 
lords were unmixed with any femblance of good; and every hope of 
indoftry and improvement was crufhed by the iron weight of the mar- 
tial arillocracy. Among the caufes that undermined that Gothic 
edifice, a confpicuous place muft be allowed to the Crufades. The 
efiates of the barons were diflipated, and their race was often extin- 
guifhed, in thefe coftly and perilous expeditions. ‘Their poverty 
extorted from their pride thofe charters of freedom which unlocked 
the fetters of the flave, fecured the farm of the peafant and the fhop 
of the artificer, and gradually reftored a fubftance and a foul to the 
moft numerous and ufeful part of the community. ‘The conflagra- 
tion which deftroyed the tall and barren trees of the forelt gave air 
and fcope to the vegetation of the fmaller and mutritive plants of 
the foil.’ 

Conftantinople was recovered by the Greeks, in the year 
1261; an event to which the abilities of Vheodore Lafcaris and 
John Ducas Vataces had, in fome meafure, paved the way. 
Under thefe princes, * the plough was reftored to its ancient 
fecurity and honour; and the nobles were taught to feck a {ure 
and independent revenue from their eftates, initead of adorning 
their fplendid beggary by the oppreffion of the people, or, what 
is almoft the fame, by the favours of the court.’ But this pro- 
{perity was not latting. In his 63d chapter, Mr. Gibbon de- 
fcribes the civil wars, and internal diforders, which ruined the 
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power of Conftantinople, and its dependencies; and in the five 
following, he relates the origin, progrefs, and agorandifement of 
the Tartars and Turks; by the laft of whom, under Mahomet 
the Second, the crefcent at length prevailed over the crofs, and 
was erected, in the year 1453, on the dome of St. Sophia. This 
revolution mightjnaturally terminate his. work; but as ancient 
Rome was the main obje& of his hiftory, he has added three 
chapters more; the firft containing an account of that imperial 
city, from the twelfth century, and particularly explaining the 
temporal dominion of the Popes; the fecond exhibiting the laf 
ftruggles of Roman liberty, and the final fettlement of the Ec. 
clefiaftical ftate; and the third, which is the 71ft and conclud- 
ing chapter, affording a profpect of the ruins of Rome in the 
fifteenth century, and tracing the caufes of its decay. He refers 
thefe caufes to four principal fourccs, I. The injuries of nature, 
earthquakes, fires, and inundations. II, The hoftile attacks of 
the Barbarians and Chriftians. III. The ufe and abufe of the 
materials, And, [V. The domeftic quarrels of the Romans, 

Jn the extenfive review of nations, here prefented to the men. 
tal eye, the feparate parts of the various narrative are intimately 
connected with the whole, and with each other, bv their rela. 
tion to one important event, the deftru€tion of the Roman em. 
pire in the Eaft. But, to an inattentive reader, this connedtion 
will not always appear; and he will be apt to imagine that our 
Author has improperly dilated his hiftory by the introduétion of 
foreign and feperfluous matter. To expofe the frivolity of this 
objection, we fhall mention a fact from Mathew Paris, p. 396. 
*¢ In the year 1238, the inbabitants of Sweden were prevented 
by their fear of the Tartars from fending, as ufual, their thips 
to the herring-fifhery on the coaft cf England ; in confequence 
of which, herrings were fo plentiful that year, that forty or fifty 
of them fold for a fhilling.”” Whimfical therefore as it feems, it 
is neverthelefs true, that the orders of a Mogul Khan, who 
reigned on the borders of China, lowered the price of herrings 
in the Englifh market. But the orders of the Tartars, the Sara- 
cens, and the Turks, produced more important effeéts ; and in 
the movements of thofe barbarous and remote nations, we are 
to trace the decline and fall of the Eaftern empire, and the im- 
mediate confequences of that event to the nations of the Weft. 
In explaining the moft interefting and the moft permanent of 
thofe confequences, the revival of letters, our Hiftorian writes 
like a man who feels the dignity of his fubje€t, and his obferva- 
tions on this ufeful yet neglected theme, are worth whole vo- 
lumes of negotiations and battles. 

* In their loweft fervicude and depreffion, the fubjects of the By- 
zantine throne were ftill poffefled of a golden key that could unlock 


the treafures of antiquity ; of a mufica! and prolific language, that 
gives 
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ives a foul to the objects of fenfe, and a body to the abftractions of 
philofophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the 
capital, had been trampled under foot, the various Barbarians had 
doubtlefs corrupted the form and fubftance of the national dialect ; 
and ample gloffaries have been compofed, to interpret a multitude of 
words, of Arabic, Turkifh, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin. 
But a purer idiom was fpoken in the court and taught in the college; 
and the flourifhing ftate of the language is defcribed, and perhaps 
embellifhed, by a learned Italian, who, by a long refidence and 
noble marriage, was naturalized at Conftantinople about thirty years 
before the Turkifh conquch. ‘* The valgar f{peech,”’ fays Philel- 
phus, ‘* has been depraved by the people, and infected by the mul- 
titude of ftrangers and merchants, who every day flock to the city 
and mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the difciples of fuch a 
fchool that the Latin language received the verfions of Arillotle and 
Plato; fo obfcure in fenfe, and in fpirit fo poor. But the Greeks 
who have efcaped the contagion, are thofe whom we follow; and 
they alone are worthy of our imitation In familiar difcourte, they 
ftil] {peak the tongue of Ariftophanes and Euripides, of the hiftorians 
and philofophers of Athens; and the ftyle of their writings is ftill 
more elaborate and correct. ‘The perfons who, by their birth and 
offices, are attached to the Byzantine court, are thofe who maintain, 
with the leaft alloy, the ancient ftandard of elegance and purity; 
and the native graces of language mott confpicuoufly fhine among 
the noble matrons, who are excluded from all! intercourfe with fo- 
teigners. With foreigners do | fay? They live retired and fe- 
queftered from the eyes of their fellow-citizens. Seldom are they 
feen in the ftreets ; and when they leave their houfes, it is in the 
dufk of evening, on vifits to the churches and their neareft kin- 
dred. On thefe occafions, they are on horfeback, covered with a 
veil, and encompafled by their parents, their hufbands, or their 
fervants.”” 

‘ Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent clergy was dedi- 
cated to the fervice of religion: their Monks and Bifhops have ever 
been diflinguifhed by the gravity and aufterity of their manners; nor 
were they diverted, like the Latin prielts, by the purfuits and plea- 
fures of a fecular, and even military, life. After a large deduction 
for the time and talents that were loft in the devotion, the lazinefs, 
and the difcord, of the church and cloyfter, the more inquifitive and 
ambitious minds would explore the facred and profane erudition of 
their native language. ‘The ecclefiaftics prefided over the education 
of youth; the fchools of philofophy and eloquence were perpetuated 
ull the fall of the empire ; and it may be affirmed that more books, 
and more knowledge, were included within the walls of Conftanti- 
nople than could be difperfed over the extenfive countries of the 
Wet. But an important diftinfion has been already noticed: the 
Greeks were ftationary or retrograde, while the Latins were ad- 
vancing with a rapid and progreflive motion. The nations were ex- 
“es by _ {pirit of incependence and emulation; and even the 
re rig d of the Italian tates contained more people and indultry 

€ aecreafizg circle of the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the 


lower ranks of fociety were relieved from the yoke of feudal fervitude ; 
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and freedom is the firft ftep to curiofity and knowledge. The ufe, 
however rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been preferved 
by fuperftition; the univerfities, from Bologna to Oxford, were 
eopled with thoufands of fcholars; and their mifguided ardour 
might be directed to more liberal and manly ftudies. In the refur. 
rection of fcience, Italy was the firft that caft away her fhroud; and 
the eloquent Petrarch, by his leffons and his example, may juftly be 
applauded as the firft harbinger of day. A purer ftyle of compofi. 
tion, a2 more generous and rational ftrain of fentiment, flowed from 
the ftudy and imitation of the writers of ancient Rome; and the dif. 
ciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, with reverence and love, the 
fanétuary of their Grecian mafters. In the fack of Conftantinople, 
the French, and even the Venetians, had defpifed and deftroyed the 
works of Lyfippus and Homer: the monuments of art may be anni- 
hilated by a fingle blow; but the immortal mind is renewed and 
multiplied by the copies of the pen ; and fuch copies it was the am- 
bition of Petrarch and his friends to poffefs and underftand. The 
-arms of the Turks undoubtedly preffed the flight of the Mufes; yer 
we may tremble at the thought, that Greece might have been over. 
whelmed, with her fchools and libraries, before Europe had emerged 
from the deluge of barbarifm ; that the feeds of fcience might have 
been fcattered by the winds, before the Italian foil was prepared for 
their cultivation.’ 

In the year 1360, Leo Pilatus was appointed Greek Profeffor 
at Florence, on the recommendation of the celebrated Boccace, 
the father of the Tufcan profe, who derives his reputation with 
pofterity, from the Decameron, an hundred novels of love and 
pleafantry, but who is entitled to the more ferious praife of re- 
ftoring in Italy the ftudy of the Greek tongue. Boccace, whole 
congenial mind panted for the treafures of tafte and knowlege, 
lodged the ftranger in his houfe, prevailed on the republic of 
Florence to allow him an annual ftipend, and devoted his leifure 
to the firft Greek Profeffor who taught in the Weftern fchools. 
From the explanation of Leo, Boccace compofed and tranfcribed 
a literal profe verfion of the Iliad and Odyfley, which fatished 
the thirft of his friead Petrarch, and which perhaps, in the fuc- 
ceeding century, was clandeftinely ufed by Laurentius Valla, 
the Latin interpreter. From his narrative, the fame Boccace 
collected his materials for his treatife on the genealogy of the 
heathen Gods, a work (in that age) of ftupendous erudition. 
The inconftancy of Leo, who at the end of three years relin- 
quifhed an honourable and beneficial ftation, deprived Italy of 
the advantage of his leflons. In returning to that country, the 
veflel in which he failed was, at the entrance of the Adriatic, 
endangered by a tempeft; and the unfortunate teacher, who, like 
Ulyfles, had faftened himfelf to the maft, was ftruck dead by4 
flafh of lightning. ‘ The humane Petrarch dropped a tear on 
his difafter; but he was moft anxious to learn, whether fom 
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copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be faved from the 


hands of the mariners.’ 

Leo was fucceeded by Chryfoloras, who had been fent by the 
Emperor Manuel to implore the compeffion of the Weiftern 
princes. After vifiting the courts of France and England, be 
repaired to Florence, and the Envoy was invited to aflume the 
office of a Profeflor. His fchool was frequented by a crowd of 
difciples of every rank and age; and one of thefe, in a general 
hiftory, has defcribed his motives and his fuccefs : 

« At that time,” fays Leonard Aretin*, ‘‘ I was a ftudent of the 
civil law; but my foul was inflamed with the love of letters; and I 
beftowed fome application on the fciences of logic and rhetoric. On 
the arrival of Manuel, I hefitated whether I fhould defert my legal 
ftudies, or relinquifh this golden opportunity ; and thus, in the ar- 
dour of youth, Icommuned with my own mind—Wilt thou be want- 
ing to thyfelf and thy fortune? Wile thou refufe to be introduced 
to a familiar converfe with Homer, Plato, and Demotthenes? with 
thofe poets, philofophers, and orators, of whom fuch wonders are 
related, and who are celebrated by every age as the great matters 
of human fcience? Of profeflors and fcholars in civil law, a fufficient 
fupply will always be found in our univerfities; but a teacher, and 
fuch a teacher, of the Greek language, if he once be fuffered to 
efcape, may never afterwards be retrieved. Convinced by thefe 
reafons, I gave myfelf to Chryfoloras: and fo ftrong was my pafiion, 
that the leffons which 1 had imbibed in the day were the conftant 
fubje&t of my nightly dreams.” At the fame time and place, the 
Latin claffics were explained by John of Ravenna, the domeftic pupil 
of Petrarch: the Italians, who illuftrated their age and country, 
were formed in this double fchool; and Florence became the fruitful 
feminary of Greek and Roman erudition. ‘The prefence of the Em- 
peror recalled Chryfoloras from the college to the court; but he 
afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome with equal induftry and ap- 
plaufe. The remainder of his life, about fifteen years, was divided 
between Italy and Conftantinople, between embaffies and lefions. 
Jn the noble office of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
was not unmindful of a more facred duty to his prince and country ; 
and Emanuel Chryfoloras died at Conitance on a public miflion from 
the Emperor to the Council.’ 

The Author proceeds to mention Cardinal Beffirion, whofe 
ecclefiaftical honours diffufed a fplendor and pre-eminence over 
his literary merit and fervice; his palace was a fchoo]; and as 
the titular Patriarch of Conftantinople, he was refpeéted as the 





* « The name of Aretinus has been aflumed by five or fix natives of 
Arezzo in Tufcany, of whom the moft famous and the mott worth- 
lefs lived in the 16th century. Leonardus Brunus Aretinas, the dif- 
ciple of Chryfoloras, was.a linguift, an orator, and an hiltorian, the 
becretary of four fucceflive Popes, and the Chancellor of the republic 
of Florence, where he died A.D. 1444, at the age of feventy-five 
(Fabric. Bibliot. medii AEvi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. Tirabofchi, tom. 
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chief and protector of his nation. Favoured by the Cardinal 
Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, John Argyropylus. 
taught their native language in the fchools of Florence and of 
Rome. The eloquence, politenefs, and imperial defcent of 
John Lafcaris recommended him to the French monarchs; and 
in the fame cities he was alternately employed to teach and tg 
negociate. By thefe mafters, the fenfe, though not the (pirit, 
of the Greek claffics, was interpreted to the Latin world, The 
beauties of ftyle evaporate in a verfion; but the judgment of 
Theodore Gaza felected the more folid works of Ariftotle and 
Theophraftus, and their natural hiftories of animals and plants 
opened a rich fund of genuine and experimental fcience, 

The literary merits of the Greeks were feconded and furpaffed 
by the ardour of the Latins. The ambition of republics and 
princes vied with each other in the encouragement and reward 
of literature. | 

‘ The fame of Nicholas the fifth has not been adequate to his 
merits. From a plebeian origin, he raifed himfelf by his virtue and 
learning: the character of the man prevailed over the interetft of the 

ope; and he tharpened thofe weapons which were foon pointed 
againft the Roman church. He had been the friend of the mof 
eminent {cholars of the age: he became their patron; and fuch was 
the humility of his manners, that the change was {carcely difcernible 
either to them or to himfelf. If he prefled the acceptance of a 
liberal gift, it was not as the meature of defert, but as the proof of 
benevolence ; and when modeit merit declined his bounty, ‘* accept 
* it,” would he fay with a confcioufnefs of his own worth; ‘* you 
«s will not always have a Nicholas among ye.” ‘The influence of 
the holy fee pervaded Chriftlendom ; and he exerted that influence 
in the fearch, not of benefices, but of books. From the ruins of the 
Byzantine libraries, from the darkeft monafteries of Germany and 
Britain, he collected the dufty manufcripts of the writers of anti- 
quity; and wherever the original could not be removed, a faithful 
copy was tranfcribed and tranfmitted for his ufe. The Vatican, the 
old repofitory for bulls and legends, for fuperftition and forgery, 
was daily replenifhed with more precious furniture; and fuch was 
the induftry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he formed 
a library of five thoufand volumes. ‘To his munificence, the Latin 
world was indebted for the verfions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Poly- 
bius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo’s geography, 
of the Iliad, of the moft valuable works of Plato and Ariftotle, of 
Ptolemy and Theophraftus, and of the fathers of the Greek church. 
The example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated by a 
Florentine merchant, who governed the republic without arms and 
without a title. Cofmo of Medicis was the father of a line of 
princes, whofe name and age are almoft fynonymous with the refto- 
ration of learning: his credit was ennobled into fame ;_his riches 
were dedicated to the fervice of mankind ; he correfponded at once 
witn Cairo and London : and a cargo of Indian fpices and Greek books 


was often imported in the fame veflel. The genius and a 
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of his grandfon Lorenzo rendcred him, not only a patron, but a 
judge and candidate, in the literary race. In his paiace, diltrefs was 
entitled to relief, and merit to reward: his leifure hours were de- 
lightfully {pent in the Platonic academy: he encouraged the emula- 
tion of Demetrius Chalcondyles and Angelo Politian; and his 
aétive mifionary Janus Lafcaris returned from the Bait with a treafure 
of two hundred manulfcripts, fourfeore of which are as yet unknown 
in the libraries of Europe. ‘The reft of Italy was animated by a 
fimilar fpirit, and the progrefs of the nation repaid the liberality of 
her princes. The Latins held the exclufive property of their own 
literature: and thefe difciples of Greece were foon capable of tranf- 
mitiing and improving the leffons which they had imbibed. After 
a fhort fucceflion of foreign teachers, the tide of emigration fubfided ; 
but the language of Conftantinople was fpread beyond the Alps ; 
and the natives of France, Germany, and England, imparted to 
their country the facred fire which they had kindled in the {chools of 
Florence and Rome. In the produétions of the mind, as in thofe of 
the foil, the gifts of nature are excelled by induftry and fkill: the 
Greek authors, forgotten on the banks of the Iliffus, have been il- 
luflrated on thofe of the Elbe and the Thames: and Beffarion or 
Gaza might have envied the fuperior fcience of the Barbarians, the 
accuracy of Budzus, the taile of Erafmus, the copioufnefs of 
Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, the difcernment of Reifke, or 
of Bentley. On the fide of the Latins, the difcovery of printing 
was a cafual advantage: but this ufeful art has been applied by 
Aldus, and his innumerable fucceffors, to perpetuate and multiply 
the works of antiquity. <A fingle manufcript imported from Greece 
is revived in ten thoufand copies; and each copy is fairer than the 
original. In this form, Homer and Plato would perufe with more 
fatisfalion their own writings: and their fcholiafts muft refign the 
rize to the labours of our weftern editors. 

‘ Before the revival of claffic literature, the Barbarians in Europe 
were immerfed in ignorance, and their vulgar tongues were marked 
with the rudenefs and poverty of their manners. ‘The ftudents of 
the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece, were introduced to 
a new world of light and fcience; to the fociety of the free and 
polifhed nations of antiquity; and to a familiar converfe with thofe 
immortal men who fpoke the fublime language of eloquence and 
reafon. Such an intercourfe muft tend to refine the tafte, and to 
elevate the genius, of the moderns: and yet, from the firft experi- 
ment, it might appear that the ftudy of the ancients had given fet- 
ters, rather than wings, to the human mind. However laudable, 
the fpirit of imitation is of a fervile caft; and the firft difciples of 
the Greeks and Romans were a colony of ftrangers in the midft of 
their age and country. ‘The minute and laborious diligence which 
explored the antiquities of remote times, might have improved or 
adorned the prefent ftate of fociety: the critic and metaphyfician 
were the flaves of Aftriftotle ; the poets, hiftorians, and orators, were 
proud to repeat the thoughts and words of the Auguftan age; the 
works of nature were obferved with the eyes of Pliny and Theo- 
Phraitus ; and fome Pagan votaries profeffed a fecret devotion to the 
ods of Homer and Plato. The Italians were oppreffed by the 
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firength and number of their ancient auxiliaries: the century afte, 
the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin 
imitators, who decently repofe on our fhelves; but in that ata of 
learning, it will not be eafy to difcern a real difcovery of fcience, 
a work of invention or eloquence, in the popular language of the 
country. But as foon as it had been deeply faturated with the ce. 
lettial dew, the foil was quickened into vegetation and life; the 
modern idioms were refined: the claflics of Athens and Rome jn- 
fpired a pure tafte and a generous emulation; and in Italy, as 
afterwards in France and England, the pleafing reign of poetry and 
fidlion was fucceeded by the light cf f{peculative and experimental 
philofophy. Genius may anticipate the feafon of maturity ; but in 
the education of a people, as in that of an individual, memory mutt 
~be exercifed, before the powers of reafon and fancy can be ex. 
panded; nor may the artift hope to equal or furpafs, till he has 
learned to imitate, the works of his predeceffors.’ 

It is with pleafure that we have dwelt on this part of Mr, 
Gibbon’s work, the hiftory of letters, which is far more in- 
terefting and agreeable than ** the hiftory of blood.” 

We now proceed, according to our promife, to point out the 
characteriftic beauties and defects of this extraordinary produc- 
tion of induftry and elegance, which defervedly excites unufual 
attention both at home and abroad. On this copious fubjed, 
we fhall comprize our obfervations under three heads; I. The 
OriGinaL MareriAuzs. I]. ARRANGEMENT. III. Sryce, 

The value of the materia/s can only be eftimated by thofe who 
have explored the rubbifh of the middle ages, a period of a thou- 
fand years, between the taking of Rome and the conqueft of 
Conttantinople ; and which, though it produced a total revolu- 
tion in the affairs of the world, has not been illuftrated by a 
fingle writer deferving the title of a claffic. The defire of giving 
full fatisfacticn to the Public has induced Mr. Gibbon to read 
fuch books as no other confideration could probably have pre- 
vailed on him toopen. ‘The catalogue of the works which he 
has perufed or confulted, would fill a moderate volume. Their 
moft ftriking paflages adorn the bottom of his page, in the form 
of Notes; and the reader, while he is conduéted through the 
Jabyrinth by the fteady light of criticifm, enjoys the advantage, 
at leaft the pleafure, of domeftic and contemporary witnelles, 
Yet it is deeply to be regretted that fome of thofe materials, in 
pafling through the intellectual crucible of Mr. Gibbon, undergo 
a very unfavourable tranfmutation. Clear, comprehenfive, and 
impartial, on every other fuyject, in all that concerns Chriftian- 
ity he difcovers the bitternefs of an adverfary, alternately em- 
ploying the fophifiry of the fceptic, or the fneer of the fatirift. 
This we regret, not for the fake of Chriftianity or the Public, 
becaufe we are firmly of opinion that neither of them can receive 
any material or permanent injury from the arguments, OF bes 
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cafms, Of infidels; but we regret it for the fake of Mr. Gibbon, 
and for the fake of his friends, who may be fwayed by his ex- 
ample, and biafled by his authority; and we lament that, in a 
work which in other parts breathes the liberal and manly {pisit 
of Greece and Rome, the Author fhould defcend to employ 
avainft the religion of his country, and its profeffors, the ob- 
jique and infidious artifices of the Gallic fchool, and of Voltaire, 
its (uperficial mafter. In one paflage, he hints, difrefpectfully, 
‘chat Coriftianity is the only religion in which the God is the 
vidtim ;’ in another he invidioufly remarks, * that the God of 
Mahomet reigned without an equal, and without a fon!’ and in 
a third, laying afide the mafk, he boldy arraigas the whole body 
of the clergy: 

‘ The influence of two filter proftitutes, Marozia and Theodora, 
was founded on their wealth and beauty, their political and amorous 
jntrigues: the moft ftrenuous of their lovers were rewarded with the 
Roman mitre, and their reign may have fuggefted to the darker ages 
the fable of a female pope. The baltard fon, the grandfon and the 
great-grandfon of Marozia, a rare genealogy, were feated in the 
chair of St. Peter, and it was at the age of nineteen years that the 
fecond of thefe became the head of the Latin church. His youth 
and manhood were of a fuitable complexion; and the nations of 
pilgrims could bear teftimony to the charges that were urged againit 
him in a Roman fynod, and in the prefence of Otho the great. As 

ohn XII. had renounced the drefs and decencies of his profeffion, 
the /oldier may not perhaps be difhonoured by the wine which he 
drank, the blood that he fpilt, the flames that he kindled, or the 
licentious purfuits of gaming and hunting. His open fimony might 
be the confequence of diftrefs: and his blafphemous invocation of 
Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not peffibly be ferious. Bue 
we read with fome furprife, that the worthy grandfon of Marozia 





lived in public adultery with the matrons of Rome; that the Lateran | 


palace was turned into a {chool for proftitution, and that his rapes 
of virgins and widows had deterred the female pilgrims from vifiting 
the tomb of St. Peter, left, in the devout act, they fhould be vio- 
lated by his fucceffor. ‘The proteftants have dwelt with malicious 
pleafure on thefe characters of anti-chrift ; but to a philofophic eye, 
the vices of the clergy are far lefs dangerous than their virtues.’ 
This paffage, which puts us in mind of the verfe in Cato, 
“* Curfe on his virtues, they’ve undone his country,” 
betrays the genuine fentiments of Mr. G. which he moft com- 
monly endeavours to conceal, under a thin difguife of hypocri- 
tical refpect. Yet, in juftice to him, we muft acknowlege that 
he feldom lofes an opportunity of extolling the amiable fyftem of 
morality inculcated in the Gofpel.—Its purity is the frequent 
fubject of his panegyric ; while, with the inconfiflency natural 
to a man whofe opinions are warped by authors far inferior to 
himfelf in learning, he too often difgraces his page with ludi- 
crous and obfcene notes. In the tanJations of the paflages 
which 
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which he cites, or to which he refers, Mr. Gibbon is fome. 
times biafled by a more laudable partiality, than his antipathy to 
Revelation. Chalcondyles, in de(cribing the countries and cities 
of the Weft in the year 1402, mentions London, Aodin, . , . 
TLOEXLTA THY EV THUNTW TAUTH TWATHY TOAEWHy OACW TE KAS TH odry 
Eviauovic. BOculas TwY Wlos tomEpav AgiroMEWN. VIZ. London, [ur- 
paffing all other cities in the ifland, is inferior in wealth and 
fplendor to no one city in the Weft; which Mr. G. paraphrafes in 
the following words: ‘In populoufnefs and power, in riches 
and luxury, London, the metropolis of the ifle, may claim a 
pre-eminence over all the cities of the Weft.’ 

Secondly, In the arrangement of his work, Mr. Gibbon has 
not always obferved the exact chronological order. Accordin 
to Cicero’s definition (De Orator. I. ii. c. 15.), he has conf. 
dered it as his duty not only to relate events, but to explain 
their caufes ; and in explaining thofe caufes, be has been chiefly 
attentive to their mutual connection and dependence. For this 
reafon, there is fometimes an obfcurity in his narrative, which, 
for the moft part, vanifhes on a fecond perufal ; and a learned 
reader will readily coinprehend the difficulty of arranging, with 
Jucid order, fuch a variety of matter, colleéted from fources the 
moft remote ; and inftead of reproaching Mr. G. with obfcuri- 
ties of this kind, which fometimes occur, will rather admire his 
dexterity in allowing them to occur fu feldom. On this fubje@, we 
prefume to advife the reader to examine occationally the con- 
tents of the feveral volumes, in which the tranfactions related in 
the work are ftated with great brevity, and accurately diftin- 
guifhed by their dates. By this method he will gain a clear and 
complete idea of the narrative, and be enabled to perceive the 
Author’s reafons for deviating from the precife order of time, a 
minute attention to which has disfigured many valuable hifto- 
ries. In geography, which, as well as chronology, has been 
called the eye of hiltory, but which is often dim, or otherwife 
defective, Mr. G. is equally copious and accurate; and almoft 
every page of his work is enlivened by the beauty of geographi- 
cal defcription, in which he has few equals, and no fuperior. 
In this particular we have met with one, and but one confider- 
able error, which we fhall mention. * At the mouth of the 
Adriatic gulf, the fhores of Italy and Epirus incline towards 
each other. ‘he {pace between Brundufium and Durazzo, the 
Roman paffage, is no more than one hundred miles; at the latt 
{tation of Otranto, it is contracted to fifty; and this narrow 
diftance had fuggefted to Pyrrhus and Pompey the fublime or ex- 
travagant idea of a bridge.’ But we can aflure Mr. G. and our 
Readers, that the diftance, inftead of fifty, is not thirty miles; 
a circumftance that muft have occafioned a great difference in- 

deed, in the contruction of the projected bridge, C 
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On the fubjedt of geography, we cannot omit recommending 
to the perufal of our Readers, Mr. Gibbon’s admirable defcrip- 
ion of Arabia (vol. v. p. 170, & eqq.), in which, however, 
we difapprove the expreffions, ‘ The fides of the triangle are 
radually enlarged ;” and, ¢ The entire furface of the peninfula 
exceeds in a four-fold proportion that of Germany or Fraace.’ 
For the firft we would fubftitute thefe words ; * Toward the bale, 
the furface of the triangle widens.’ In the fecond paflage, the 
phrafeology is uncouth, and the thought ambiguous; for the 
fyrface of Germany is confiderably larger than that of France, 
exceeding it precifely by one fixth; fo that if Germany be di- 
yided into fix equal parts, five of thefe parts will be exactly 
equal to the furface of France. 

We now proceed, Thirdly, to confider the /yle of our 
Hiftorian ; a fubje€t on which much has been faid, and much 
has been written, and concerning which each individual will 
decide according to the company that he keeps, and the books 
that he reads; and of which, therefore, fimilar judgments can- 
not be expected, fince the principles of judging are not the 
fame. To thofe who have confined their ftudies chiefly to their 
vernacular idiom, or who feldom carry their literary refearches 
beyond the limits of the Englifh tongue, Mr. Gibbon’s compo- 
fition and imagery, though in general they will excite and cap- 
tivate attention, muft often appear uncouth and affeéted, and 
fometimes prove obfcure and uninte'ligible. “To thofe, on the 
other hand, whofe minds have been early invigorated by the 
converfe of Greece and Rome, and whofe congenial feelings 
have led them to maintain an habitual intercourfe with their firft 
and beft inftructors, the elegant artifice of elaborate compofition, 
which perplexes fuperficial vanity, and bewilders vulgar igno- 
rance, will appear with brighter and more alluring charms, 
when arrayed in an Englifh garb, To fuch advantages fhould 
the critics add a familiar acquaintance with the more refined 
languages of modern Europe, and have culled the flowers of 
France, and imbibed the perfumes of Italy, they will be ftill 
more delighted with an author who pours from his horn of 
plenty the treafures of diftant ages, and remote countries; whofe 
images are borrowed fometimes from the Gothic tournaments, 
and fometimes from the games of Greece ; and whofe fancy has 
been ennobled by the fublimity of Homer, and enriched by the 
luxuriance of Ariofto. 

It forms no inconfiderable prejudice in favour of Mr. Gib- 
bon’s ftyle, that it has fo long excited, and fo long detained, 
criticifm. Had it pofleffed no other charaéteriftic but that of 
fingularity, it mutt naturally, as foon as the firft glofs of novelty 
Was worn off, have been regarded with inattention, and its 
merits or defects muft have gradually funk into oblivion. But 
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on each fucceffive publication, the ftyle has been the pe! petual, and 
ftill louder theme, and as hizhly extolled by his partizans, ag 
decried by his detra€&tors. For the fake, therefore, of thofe 
among our Readers who are lefs converfant in matters of philo. 
logy, we thal! confider it more particularly under the twofold ob. 
jection: 1. Artificial and pompous; 2. Obfcure and incorre@, 

That it is artificial, no one will deny, who knows that gram. 
mar is an art, that rhetoric is an art, and that compofition, par. 
ticularly the hiftorical, is a very complicated art, requiring the 
knowlege of thefe, and many other requifites. But that Mr, 
Gibbon’s ftyle is artificial in a degree beyond what the genius of 
the Englifh language admits, is a polition that we cannot allow, 
Though richer in its imagery, it is lefs intricate in its ftruure, 
than the compofition of Sir Walter Raleigh, and other writers 
of the age of Queen Elizabeth, which have been confidered, 
with fome propriety, as the ftandards of genuine Englith turn of 
fentiment and expreflion, with refpect to compofitions of this 
kind. After that period (with fome exception in favour of Cla- 
rendon, the follower of Raleigh), an inundation of barbarifms 
overflowed the land; the jargon of foreign harlots, of {cribblia 
ladies, and of Jords equally effeminate, formed the model for 
fervile imitation ; and the dignity and purity of our tongue were 
alike profaned by the wits and flatterers of a corrupt court, 
The genius of Dryden, which raifed his head above the ftream, 
was unabie to ftem its force: the impetuous torrent carried him 
aiong; and while one part of his works do honour to the man, 
the far greater portion atteft the depraved tafte of the age. 

The reign of Queen Anne was a continual confli& of parties, 
Ingenious men proftituted their talents to the fervice of faction, 
and employed their pens in tranfient and temporary compofition, 
which would have been fpeedily condemned to obfcurity, had 
they not furnifhed the arguments, and formed the language, 
ef ftill fubfifting parties; arguments and language which have 
been re-echoed ever fince that reign, without addition and with- 
out improvement. Such a bufy and turbulent period, whea 
letters, as an engine of policy, opened the road to preferment, 
was extremely untavourable to the writers of hiftory, which, as 
Cicero (De Orator. |. ii.) obferves, requires long, prepared, 
and uninterrupted leifure. The literary induftry of the times, 
when free from the purpofes of party, evaporated in agreeable 
verfes and fprightly mifcellanies. Its higheft effort was the pe 
riodical eflay, which being dignified by men of uncommon ge 
nius and diftinguifhed virtue, has been long regarded as the belt 
fpecimen of Englifh purity. Yet the language, even of Addi 
fon, is too feeble and familiar, and defcends too often into col 
loquial idioms, to be admitted as a model for any fpecies of bil- 


tory, much lefs for that which, defcribing the revolutions . 
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the greatelt empire of the world, afpires to emulate the majelty 
of the fubje& in the loftinefs of its compofition. This was the 
noble ambition of the hiftorians of Greece and Rome, from the 
elegant Herodotus and the elaborate Thucydides, to the flowery 
Livy, and the ardent though fententious Tacitus. ‘The gene- 
rous fame, kindled in the free nations of antiquity, was caught 
by the republics of modern Italy ; it has blazed forth in Eng- 
Jand during the prefent age; and, while the eye of philofo- 
phy was dim, and the wing of poetry flaeged, the pen of hiftory 
has maintained and increafed the literary fame of our country, 
That Mr. Gibbon’s ftyle is often ob/cure, and frequently in- 
correét, we allow; but it is in the fame fenfe, and for fimilar 
reafons, that the ftyle of Tacitus or Plato fometimes Jabours un- 
der thefe defe&ts. A writer, ambitious always to pleafe, muft 
fometimes offend; and the ungrateful reader forgets ten ob- 
ligations, and remembers one difappointment. By an atten- 
tive obferver, Mr. G.’s obfcurity and incorreétnefs will be 
traced to two fources; I. His love of variety, which engages 
him, in order to avoid the frequent repetition of the fame names 
of perfons and of things, to employ too lavifhly the figure 
galled circumlocution. In the perplexity of doubt, the reader, 
we acknowlege, is fometimes tempted to exclaim with Swift, 
‘© ] much prefer the plain Billingfgate way of calling names, 
which would fave much time that is loft, and prevent much ob- 
{curity that is occafioned by round-about circumlocution,.” 
II, His ftudied attention to unvaried elegance, which has in- 
duced him frequently to employ turns of expreflion, which, 
however forcible, beautiful, and harmonious they may appear, 
are not fufficiently juftified by the practice of Englith claffics, 
nor fufficiently conformable to the genius, or rather the caprice, 
of the Englith language. For the fake fometimes of analogy, 
but more frequently of elevation or harmony, he rejects the 
common expreflion, which naturally prefented itfelf, and fubfti- 
tutes one more excellent perhaps, but lefs intelligible, becaufe 
lefs familiar. Of thefe obfcurities and defeéts, which are nu- 
merous in fo vaft a work, we forbear the invidious tafk of cull- 
ing examples, which would be exaggerating deformity, and ac- 
cumulating in a narrow fpan the widely-fcattered blemifhes of 
ix ponderous quartos. For any ufeful purpofe, it is fufficient 
to point out the fources whence thefe imperfections flow ;—im- 
perfections that, after all, but faiatly disfigure a work, ac 
which (though philofophers have approved it, and Europe ad- 
mired it) collegians have fneered, and critics have fnarled, but 
which the ferious Chriftian alone is juftly entitled to treat with 
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Art. VII. 4 Voyage to the River Sierra-Leone, on the Coaf 
Africa; containing an Account of the Trade and Produétions & 
the Country, and of the Civil and Religious Cuftoms and Mann : 
of the People. By John Matthews, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy; during his Refidence in that Country, in the Years m4 
1786, and 1787. With aa additional Letter on the Subje& 
the African Slave Trade. Alfo a Chart of Part of the Coatt of 
Africa, from Cape St. Ann, to the River Rionoonas; with a 
View of the Ifland Bananas. 8vo. 4s. Boards. White and Sop 
&c. 1788. ‘ 


FRICA is a part of the world with which the other parts 

have little acquaintance ; and travellers, before the pre- 
fent century, had more prejudices and leis knowlege, than the 
generality of thofe who now gratify the public with their ob. 
fervations on remote places and things. For this reafon, and 
more efpecially as the public attention has been dire&ted that 
way by fome friends of humanity, who wifh to relieve the 
country from the mifery of furnifhing flaves for our Weft Indian 
iflands, the information contained in this volume comes to us 
with double recommendation. 

On the event of the peace, lieutenant Matthews engaged in 
the African trade; and though this publication has no pre. 
tenfion to the title of @ Voyage, it contains a vety intelligent 
defcription of fuch objects as came under the Author’s notice 
on the coaft of Africa. He gives feveral entertaining articles 
of natural hiftory, and fome that might be converted to profit. 
able ufes ; among other things, he controverts the abbe Raynal’s 
account of the poifonous quality of manioc, or caflada, and his 
alleged caufe ‘of the black colour of the natives of Africa: but 
the fubje& which moft interefted our curiofity, was the Author’s 
fentiments on the prefent popular endeavours for the abolition 
of negroe flavery; in reference to which he ob(ferves, 

‘ It does not appear that the intercourfe which has fo long fub- 
fitted between the Africans and Europeans has made any material 
change in their cuftoms or manners, except giving them a relifh for 
fociety, and the enjoyment of what they confider as the luxuries of 
life, European manufactures. I have endeavoured to difcover the 
caufes of their wars, and whether the accufation fo often made,— 
that the natives of Africa were excited to make war upon each other 
by the Europeans who traded with them—was, or was not, founded 
in faé&. And this, I am free to declare, never was the cafe in any 
inftance which fell under my obfervation: and from every account 
I could colleét it never had been the cafe. 

© When I firft arrived at the Ifles de Lofs, I found an almoft ge- 
neral war raged throughout the extent to which we traded, The 
Suzeés, aided by ghe Mandingo flaves who had revolted from their 
matters, were at warwwith the Bagoes and Mandingoes ; and the 
people of Sherbro’ were*at war with each other. The origin of the 
war between the Suzeés and Bagoes, and their allies, arofe froma 
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man killing a native of a Suzeé town, where he at that 
d: he fled from their refentment among his countrymen, 
time refide ag er 
who refuled to deliver him up to the friends of the perfon he ad 
killed, agreeable to the laws of the country. The war in Sherbro 
cad from a quarrel between two chiefs, and involved the whole 
country in their difpute. After fixing my eftablifhment at Sierra- 
Leone, I made a trip into Sherbro’, in a mediatorial capacity, to 
endeavour to terminate their difputes. I vifited both the principals 
“1 perfon, and fent to the allies of both parties. Reciprocal prefents 
afied between us; but fuch was the mutual jealoufy and diftruft of 
each party, that | never could prevail on them to meet each other 
on board my vefle!, though they feparately vifited me. 1 had how- 
ever the fatisfation to lay the foundation of a truce, which has con- 
tinued ever fince.’ 

Still the queftion remains, how are the negroe flaves pro- 
cured? What our author produces on this head is as follows: 

‘The modes of dealing and procuring flaves are in moft places 
extremely different ; but, as I cannot pretend to deicribe them all, 
I thal! confine myfelf to a defcription of the method of trade of thele 

arts only. 

‘ When the adventurer arrives upon the coaft with a fuitable 
cargo—which for this place confills of European and Indian cotton 
and linen goods, filk handkerchiefs, tafiaties, coarfe blue and red 
woollen cloths, fcarlet cloth in grain, coarfe and fine hats, worfted 
caps, guns, powder, fhot, fabres, lead bars, iron bars, pewter 
bafons, copper kettles and pans, iron pots, hardware of various 
kinds, earthen and glafs ware, hair and gilt leather trunks, beads 
of various kinds, filver and gold rings and ornaments, paper, coarfe 
and fine check, and linen ruffled fhirts and caps, Britifh and foreign 
fpirits and tobacco—he difpatches his boats, properly equipped, to 
the different rivers. On their arrival at the place of trade they im- 
mediately apply to the head man of the town, inform him of their 
bufinefs, and requeft his protection ; defiring he will either be him- 
felf their landlord, or appoint a refpectable perfon, who becomes 
fecurity for the perfon and goods of the ftranger, and alfo for the 
recovery of all money lent, provided it is done with his knowledge 
and approbation. ‘This bufinefs finifhed, and proper prefents made 
(for nothing is done without), they proceed to trade either by lend- 
ing their goods to the natives, who carry them up into the country, 
or by waiting till trade is brought to them.—The former is the 
moft expeditious way, when they fall into good hands; but the 
latter is always the fafett. 

* When the country people come down themfelves to trade with 
the whites, they are obliged to apply to the inhabitants of the villages 
where the factories are kept, to ferve as brokers and interpreters, 

* When a flave is brought to be fold he is firft carefully examined, 
to fee that there is no blemith or defect in him; if approved, you 
then agree upon the price at fo many bars, and give the dealer fo 
many flints or ftones to count with; the goods are then delivered to 
him piece by piece, for which he returns fo many ftones for each, 
agreeable to its denominated value; and they always take care to begin 
with thofe articles which they judge moft eflentiatly neceflary. 

2 ‘ Exclafive 
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* Exclufive of this method of dealing direétly with the natives 
tranfient fhips, or thofe who only come for a fmall number, gene. 
rally barter with the white traders refident on the coatt, or with the 
factories eftablifhed there, who take their whole cargo at once, and 
deliver them laves, ‘camwood, ivory, &c. according to their agree. 
ment, in a certain time. 

‘ From the great number of flaves which are anuually exported, 
and which, from this place and the parts adjacent, including 
Sherbro’ and the Riomoonas, amounts to about three thoufand anny. 
ally, one would be led to imagine the country would, in time, be 
depopulated ; inftead of which no diminution of their numbers js 
perceived ; and, from every account we have been able to acquire 
from the natives themfelves, who travel into the interior country, it 
is extraordinarily populous: but how fuch a number of flaves are 
procured, is a circumftance which I believe no European was ever 
fully acquainted with. 

¢ The bef information I have been able to colleé is, that great 
numbers are prifoners taken in war, and are brought down, fifty or 
a hundred together, by the black flave merchants; that many are 
fold for witchcraft, and other real, or imputed, crimes; and are 

urchafed in the country with European goods and falt; which is 
an article fo highly valued, and fo eagerly fought after by the na- 
tives, that they will part with their wives and children, and every 
thing dear to them, to obtain it, when they have not flaves to 
difpofe of; and it always makes a part of the merchandice for the 
purchafe of flaves in the interior country.’ 

Again, : 

‘ A defcription of the method of procuring flaves in the part of 
Africa where I refided, I have, in fome meafure, anticipated in my 
former letters from Sierra-Leone, which were written at a time 
when I had no idea of a defign to abolith that trade being formed, 
or I fhould have applied myfelf with greater induftry to have ac- 
quired a more particular knowledge of the manners and cuftoms of 
the natives of the interior countries; | fhall however endeavour to 
combat fuch affertions as are made ufe of by the advocates for the 
abolition of this commerce, as my own knowledge and information 
may fuggelt. That flaves are often captives taken in war, 1s 3 
pofition 1 readily accede to; but that thofe wars are undertaken 
merely for the purpofe of procuring flaves, is by no means the cafe; 
for it is neceflary to obferve, the king, or chief of a tribe, has not 
power to make war upon any other tribe without the confent and 
approbation of the principal people of hig nation; and it can 
{carcely be conceived that fuch confent could be obtained to a mea- 
fure that would draw down upon them the refentment of the neigh- 
bouring ftates. Neither is it (as is alledged) in any inftance which 
has occurred to my obfervation or inquiries, by the inftigation of 
the European traders; for, whenever the people on the fea-coaft 
are at war, it puts an entire ftop to trade; and I always found it 
my intereft, as well as my inclination, to reconcile their differences, 
and to preferve peace.—But furely no perfon cau ferioufly imagine that 
the Africans are witheut paffions, or that their difgoftions are 9 


placid, as to be unmoved by anger or refentment, and excited to _ 
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by avarice alone. In my former letters I have defcribed the caufes 
of the wars that fubfitted in the countries about Sierra-Leone when 
J arrived there ; and | believe 1 may with confidence aflert, that 
fach caufes are generally the origin of their quarrels. 

‘In anfwer to the charge of kidnapping flaves, I can only fay 
that | never heard of fuch a praétice, nor do I know a word in their 
language expreflive of fuch a cuftom ever having had exiitence.’ 

The author then ftates and confiders the interefting queftion 
that meets the utmoft wifhes of our affociators. 

‘ Let us fuppofe that the flave trace was abolifhed by every na- 
tion in Europe, would it abolifh 1¢ in Africa, or would it in any mea- 
{ure add to the happinefs of the natives of that country? That it 
would not avolifh itin Africa is an incontrovertible truth to thofe 
who are at all acquainted with the flate of the interior country, or 
the commerce that is there carried on. 

‘ The troops of the emperor of Morocco are compofed of black 
flaves purchafed in the more fouthern parts of Africa; and it is not 
unlikely that other defpotic princes, both §n the fouth and eaft parts, 
may compofe their armies in the fame manner; and I am credibly 
informed that in the northern and eaftern parts of Africa the flave 
trade is carried on in large caravans of two or three thoufand flaves 
and people travelling together, and are difperfed over every part of 
Turkey, Perfia, and Arabia: but, independent of the numbers ex- 
ported out of the country, either from the weitern or other parts of 
the continent, by the Arab or by the European, there is an internal 
trafic amongft the natives. 

‘ Slaves are the medium, initead of coin, for the purchafe of 
every neceflary, and the fupplying of every want; and every article 
is eftimated by its proportion tothe value of a flave.’ 

We have extracted thefe arguments in the author’s own lan- 
guage, that, on fo interefting a fubject, we might fkand clear of 
any fufpicion of warping them by abridgment. 

He concludes with fome general obfervations on the flave 
trade, which feem to merit attention; and which lead him 
finally, to this conclufion :—=that the trade carried on by the 
Europeans, with the natives of Africa, for flaves, * is probably 
permitted by Providence, as a means of preferving the lives of 
many thoufands who would otherwile be put to death, and are 
thus made ufeful members of fociety.’ 

On the whole, we farther recommend this book, on account 
of the entertainment and information which it affords in refpe& 
of the manners and cuftoms of the people, as well as of the 


natural hiftory of the country. A 
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Art. VII. Exmeline, the Orphan of the Caftie. By Charlotte Smith. 
izmo. 4 Vols. 12s. boards. Cadell. 1788. 

J OVEL.- writing having for its obje& adclineation of theman- 

¥ ners and charaGters of men, is, neceflarily, a difficult tafk ; 

yet itis aprovince in which the tyro in literature is ever eager totry 
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his fkill. He views, perhaps, the production of fome diftin. 
guifhed genius with aftonifhment and delight: then haftily and 
rapturoufly exclaiming with Corregio, Ed io anche fon pittore! 
he prefently commences a writer of novels. But, alas! he has 
miftaken inclination for ability; he has forgotten the precept of 
an eminent poet-—totally forgotten that he is to 

‘* Admire fuperior fenfe, and doubt his own.” 


Hence the many ‘rifling, the many wretched productions in the 
line in queftion, which have recently come before us: for though 
««t0 continue the allufion we fet out with—a painter may have 
ptoduced the foam he found it difficult to reprefent, by throwing 
his pencil in anger at the picture he was about to finith ; yet it 
is not by accident, it is not by a cafual dafh of the pen, that a 
literary work is to be perfected, and fitted for the eye of the 
world. It muft be the refult of attention, of a long and labori- 
ous ftudy. 

Thus much premifed, our fentiments thus made known, the 
éenfure we have fo frequently pafled on the modern novelift will 
fcarcely be confidered as fevere. But we have here a tafk very 
different to that in which we have been lately engaged, 

Mrs. Smith, the ingenious, and (knowing her only by her 
writings) we will venture to add the amiable authorefs of the 
prefent performance—fince almoft every page of it breathes the 
pureft and moft benevolent affections—has long fince diftin- 
guifhed herfelf in the poetical character *. Having wandered 
for fome time in woods and wilds with the tuneful Maids, the 
now fteps forth with courage into the haunts and reforts of men, 
Poffeffing a nice and accurate judgment, her drawing is elegant 
and correct. All is graceful and pleafing to the fight: all, in 
fhort, is fimple, femininely beautiful and chafte. Let it not be 
urged, in objection to this, that grandeur and fublimity are the 
furer indications of genius; and that in the walks of nature, the 
greateft objects are the moft deferving of our particular regard, 
To many, indeed, the wild but magnificent fcenery of Salvator 
Rofa is much lefs pleafing than the calm, the regular compofi- 
tions of Claude Lorraine. But a difference in tafte will diftins 
guifh the connoifleur, as well as the profeffional artift. 

To follow the agreeable Biographer of Emmeline through the 
courfe of her work, or to attend to the order and difpofition of 
its eyed parts, as the incidents are various and many, would 
employ by far too great a portion of our time. We muft there- 
fore content ourfelves with obferving, in general terms,—that 
the whole is conducted with a confiderable degree’ of art; that 
the characters are natural, and well difcriminated: that the 
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fable is uncommonly interefting ; and that the moral is forcible 
d jut. 

The following animated picture of virtue and merit ‘* waite 

ing on fuperfluous folly,” will ferve as evidence of the 

Authorefs’s fujceptibility and fenfe of wrong. Mrs. Stafford, 

one of the principal perfonages of the hiftory, is fuppofed to 


{peak : : 
“ It is to you, my Emmeline, I could perhaps learn to be indebt- 
ed, without being humbled; for you have an heart which receives, 
whfeerit confers an obligation. But think what it is for one, born 
with a right to affluence, and educated in its expectation, with feel- 
ings keen from nature, and made yet keener by refinement, to be 
compelled, as I have been, to folicit favours, pecuniary favours, 
from perfons who have no feeling at all ;—from the fhifting, paltry- 
fpirited James Crofts, forbearance from the claims of debts; from 
the callous-hearted and felfith politician, his father, pity and aflift- 
ance; from Rochely, who has no ideas but of getting or faving mo- 
ney, to afk the loan of it, and to bear with humility a rude refufal. 
I have endured the brutal unkindnefs of hardened avarice, the 
dirty chicane of law, exercifed by the moft contemptible of beings ; 
and have been forced to attempt foftening the tradefman and the 
mechanic, and to fuffer every degree of humiliation which the info- 
lence of fudden profperity, or the infenfible coolnefs of the des 
termined money-dealer, could infli&t,s Actual poverty, I think, I 
could have better borne. 
‘¢ | fhould have found in fome place of my foul 
A drop of patience.” 


But ineffetual attempts to ward it off by fuch degradation I can no 
longer fubmit to.—While Mr. Stafford, for whofe love I encounter- 
ed it all, is not only unaffected by the poignant mortifications which 
torture me, but receives my efforts to ferve him, if fuccefsful, only 
as a duty—if unfuccefsful, he confiders my failure as a fault, and 
loads me with reproach, with inveétive; with contempt. Others 
have in their hufbands protectors and friends ; mine not only throws 
on me the burthen of affairs which he has himfelf embroiled, but 
adds to their weight by cruelty and oppreffion. Such complicated 
and incurable mifery muft overwhelm me; and then—what wil! be- 
come of my children ?” 

Thefe volumes contain fome few pieces of poetty, remarkable 
for their melancholy and plaintive air. Our Readers will be 
pleafed, we think, with the following fonnet : 


* Far on the fands, the low, retiring tide, 
In diftant murmurs hardly feems to flow, 
And o’er the world of waters, blue and wide, 
The fighing fummer wind forgets to blow. 


As finks the day-ftar in the rofy weft, 

The filent wave, with rich reflection glows 3 

Alas! can tranquil Nature give me rett, 

Or icenes of beauty foothe me to repote ? 

RK 2 Can 
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Can the foft luftre of the fleeping main, 


Yon radiant heaven, or all creation’s charms, 

«« Erafe the written troubles of the brain,” 

Which Memory tortures, and which guilt alarms ? 

Or bid a bofom tranfient quiet prove, 

Tat bleeds with vain remorfe, and unextinguifh’d love!” 
We fhall pafs over the little errors in point of language, which 
have ftruck us in the perufal of this performance. They are 
but as freckles on a beautiful face ;—freckles, however, which 


we cannot but wilh away. Ae i<E 





Art. 1X. Pxirosopuicat Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London. Vol. LXXVIII. For the Year 1788. Parcl. to. 
8s. fewed. Davis. 1788. 

HE Philofophical Tranfaétions are juftly confidered as 

. the barometer of fcience in England. Their contents are, 

for the moft part, either new difcoveries in natural hiftory, im- 


provements in the various branches of philofophy, or the appli- . 


cation of fcientific principles to the ufeful arts. The purfuits 
which engaged the attention of the learned at the end of the laft 
century were chiefly confined to the new philofophy which was 
then introduced by Newton. Philofophers of the prefent times 
have been much employed in the inveftigation of the properties 
of the lately difcovered elaftic fluids, and in the improvement of 
philofophical chemiftry. A tafte for the Newtonian philofo- 
phy, however, is ftill to be found among us; for the only ma- 
thematical paper in the Firft Part of the prefent volume treats 


on a fubject which hath been deemed the foundation of the pre- | 


fent doctrine of the motions of the heavenly bodies; wiz. 


The Doéirine of Centripetal Forces. By Edward Waring, M.D. 
Prof. Math. Cantab. 

It is divided into thirteen propofitions. Thofe of them which 
are the moft ufeful, have been demonftrated with great fimplicity 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, and others, on different principles. Dr. Wa- 
ring proceeds analytically. In the firft propofition he proves that 
the area dcfcrided by a body moving round any centre of force in 
a given time, is a given quantity ; and that in unequal times, the 
areas are proportional to the times; that the fagitta is ultimately 
as the force when the time is given, but when the time is not given, 
that it is as the force into the fquare of the time. The fecond pro- 
pofition is a problem to find the relation between the diftance of a 
planet from the centre of force, and the perpendicular on the tan- 
gent from the centre; the relation between thefe lines being given 
in another curve, and the forces and velocities in both curves be- 
ing equal at equal diftances. The third contains two problems 


in the doctrine of curves; to find the relation between “ne 
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jines above-mentioned (viz. the diftance of any point from the 
centre of force, and the perpendicular on the tangent), from an 
equation exprefling the relation between the abfcifla and ordi- 
nate of the curve ; and the contrary, to find the relation between 
the latter, having the relation between the former exprefled in a 
given equation. The folution by Dr. Waiing is extremely 
laborious and complex, and we have tried in vain to fimplify 
it, Its chief excellency confifts in its univerfality ; for it applies 
to glicurves. The relation between thefe lines in any particue 
lar curve may indeed be more eafily found by other methods ; 
but then the operation muft be different in different curves. 
The fourth propofition is, to find the forces F and F’ tending 
to the centres S and S’, when the ve‘ocity in any point, and 
the forces F”, F’’, &c. to the given centres, S”, S”, &e, 
are given. The fifth is to find the velocity in any point of a 
given curve when the forces F, F’, FY’, &e. to the’ given 
centres S, S’, S”, Ge. are given. The fixth is, to find F ina 
given curve, when BY F’, &¢, are given. The f-venth fhews 
how to find the curve deicribed when the force to the centre, 
the velocity, and direction of the moving body, are given. The 
eighth relates to the forces in different parts of curves, com- 
pared with thofe of a falling body in different parts of a given 
line The ninth and tenth refpeé& the refiftance of bodies 
moving ina medium. ‘The remaining three propofitions are on 
the motions of bodies round moveable centres, and acted on 
by different forces in different directions. Here the reader will 
meet with inveftigations and demonftrations which require no 
{mali fhare of penetration in order to be underftcod. 

Having fpecified the contents of the prefent Memoir, which 
hath taken up much of our time in the perufal, our Readers 
might expect that we fhould enter into an examination of each 
propofition: this, however, cannot be expecied in a Review; 
the want of the figures, the few reiders to whom it would 
afford entertainment, and above all, the difficulry of abridging 
what is already too concife, are all obftacles to fuch an attempt. 
We muft therefore refer thofe of our Readers, who with to enter- 
tain themfelves with perufing this abftrufe paper, to the volume 
in which it is contained, informing them by the way, that 
they will fometimes meet with typographical errors that may oc- 
cafion difficulties of confiderable magnitude. Page 96. line 4 from 


bottom, / Ze x + Au ry ‘) occurs for UV2tx) ++ x + y\* 
In many places the fluxional quantities want the point, which 
1s of little confequence to adepts, but it may confound the 
hovice, efpecially where the omiflion occurs twice in the fame 
expreflion, and in the fame line. 
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MEDICAL. 


The Croonian Leéture on Mufcular Motion. By George For. 


dyce, M. D. F. R. S. 


Mofcular motion having been fo often confidered, Dr. For. 


dyce begins his le€ture with apologizing to his learned audience, 


if he fhould repeat what others have faid on the fubjeé before 
him, or fhould advance what might be deemed trite, or even 
puerile. He offers fome obfervations on motion in general, and 
on the inactivity of matter; and confiders motion either as 
communicated or original. If a body at reft be impinged by a 
moving body, the impinging body will impart fome of its mo- 
tion to the body at reft; and the motion thus imparted by an 
impulfe he calls communicated motion. We fhall ufe the Doc- 
tor’s own words. ‘ If two fimple particles of matter, of any 
f{pecies, not farther diftant from one another tnan the fun is 
from the earth, were both at perfect reft, thefe two particles 
would inftantly begin to move toward one another, if no other 
particle of matter whatever exifted, Motions produced in this 
way I call original motions.’ 


Why the diftance between the bodies is limited, we know 


not, nor do we apprehend the Author can juftify any limitation: 
¢ If no other particle of matter whatever exifted,’ and if the 
force of gravitation be, as ftated by Newton, reciprocally as the 
fquare of the diftance, the bodies would act on each other at any 
diftance. 

Dr. Fordyce proceeds: * Many obfervations fhew, that muf- 
cular motion is not a communicated, and therefore an original 
one.’ To fupport this affertion, much reafoning is adduced. As 
to the opinions of thofe phyfiologifts, who attributed mufcular 
motion to fome agency of the nerves, our Author § leaves them 
as mere chimeras of the brain,’ p. 26. 

The Doétor muft furely have made fome miftake in this 
bold declaration. Does not daily experience evince, that if 
a nerve be either cut through, or even comprefied, thofe 
mufcles to which it fends ramifications lofe all power of 
action ? 

Purfuing his reafoning @ priori, he fays, in the fame page, 
© It follows, that it is not neceflary for any motion or commu- 
nication to pafs through any other matter, in order to bring the 
mufcular fibres into action.’ 

Having, as he thinks, totally deftroyed all former hypothefes, 
Dr. Fordyce delivers his own. He fuppofes that ¢ all the origi- 
nal power exerted by any of the moving parts confilts in 4 
power of particles coming nearer one another ;’ and as the 
power in two or more particles of matter, of coming nearer to 


one another, has been called by the general term attradétion, the 
peculiaf 
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uliar attraction which brings the parts of the mufcles nearer 
to each other, he calls * the attraction of life.’ OF this attrac- 
tion there are two fpecies, one that is conftant in the living ani- 
mal, by which the particles are nearer to each other than in the 
dead animal, and which conftitutes the tone: the fecond is, 
when a moving part, for a fhort time, has its particles brought 
nearer one another than they are from their tone. If it conti- 
nues only a few feconds, it is called ation; but if for a longer 
time, it is called fpafm. He does not enlarge on tone and 
fpafm, but calls the attention of his audience to the confidera- 
tion of that action, which is produced by applications to fome 
part of the body at a diftance from the moving part. He fup- 
poles, that when any ftimulus or application whatever is made 
in any part, fuch application, without having any operation on 
the intermediate parts, gives a power of greater attraction to the 
particles of the moving part. He illuftrates this, by fuppofing that 
there is a machine moving by various powers, either original or 
communicated ; and that in this machine are two magnets, 
which by their attractive power have come to a given diftance 
from each other, but have been prevented from coming nearer 
by fome power endeavouring to draw them back: A much 
ftronger magnet applied to a part of the machine, in a certain 
manner, fo as not to touch either of the two already there, nor 
to affect any other part, may increafe their power of attraction, 
foas to make them overcome the refiftance, and come nearer to one 
another. By this illuftration, however, he fays that he does * not 
mean to infinuate, in the fmalleft degree, that the powers of the 
body at all depend on, or have any thing to do with, magnetifm.’ 
He then produces feveral inftances in which external appli- 
cations produce motion in diftant parts of the living body; and, 
after a fhort hiftorical detail of the difcoveries in anatomy and 
phyfiology, he confiders the motions of the fluids in their re- 
fpective veffels. In this part of his difcourfe, he offers fome ob- 
fervations on topical bleeding. In certain cafes, a fmall quan- 
tity of blood, taken from the cuticular veflels in the affected 
fide of a pleuritic patient, has been found to cure the difeafe 
much more eafily and fpeedily than a large quantity from the 
am, * The act of flowing out of the blood,’ he fays, * from 
the veflels of the fkin of the breaft, has an immediate aCtion on 
the action of the moving parts of the pleura, and carries off the 
inflammation independent of the circulation or any of its laws.’ 
We regret that the learned Leéturer has not defcribed the moving 
parts of the pleura, and in what manner an inflammation can be 
carried off, independent of the circulation. 

€ concludes his leéture with attempting to fhew, * that 
al] the knowledge of the properties of the fluids, which has been 
acquired by modern and accurate experiments, hardly con- 
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tributes any thing to the knowledge of applyiny medicines for 
the cure of difeafes ; and the ftudy of the laws of the attra@tiog 
of life, or what has been calied mufcular motion, is of confi. 
derable importance.’ 


NATURAL History, &c. 
stn Account of a Mafs of Native Tron, found in South America, 
By Michael Rubin de Celis, 

At Otumpa, a place in South America, in latitude 27° 28’ S, 
(long.?) a mafs of native iron, three yards long, and two yards 
and a half broad, was found in a bed of pure clay and athes, 
The Author fuppofes it the production of a volcano, 


Some Obfervations on the Heat of Wells and Springs in Famaica; 
and on the Temperature of the Earth below the Surface in different 
Climates. By Joho Hunter, M. D. 

Dr. Hunter, after making fume prefatory remarks on the 
temperature of the atmofphere, and of the earth’s furtace under 
particular circumftances, fays, * For obtaining the temperature 
of the earth, the beft obfervations are probably to be collected 
from wells of a confiderable depth, and in which there is not 
much water ;’ that is, we fuppofe, thermometrical ob/ervations, 
made in deep wells containing little water, «re the beft means of 
afcertaining the temperature of the earth, F:om what the Doc- 
tor advances in fupport of this opinion, it feems to be an accu- 
rate method of determining the temperature. ‘Ihe obiervations 
here recorded give the temperature of the earth in Jamaica, 80 
degrees of Fahrenheiv’s thermometer, which is found to be alfo 
the mean temperature of the atmofphere there. 


Some Obfervations on the Irritability of Vegetables. By James Ed- 
ward Smita, M.D. &c. 

Here we have an account of tome experiments made on the 
Barberry, by which it appears, that the filamenrs of irs flowers 
poflefs a confiderable degree of irritability. “Tbe faét was known 
before, but the particulars of it were never, to our knowlege at 
Jeaft, fo well or fo minutely defcribed as by the author of the 
prefent paper. [n the natural ftate of the expanded flower, the 
Stamina \ie on the petals, under the concave tips of which the 
Anthera Mhelter themfelves, and in this fituation they remain 
perfectly rigid; but on teuching the infide of the Filament neat 
its bafe, wich a fine briftle or blunt- pointed needle, the Stamen 
inftantly incurvates itfelf, the Anthera embraces the Stigma, end 
fheds its Pollen. A curious enquiry here prefents itfelt. Why 
is the infide of the bafe of the filament che only part which, being 
touched, produces the effect above defcribed 2? In what mannet 
is the incurvation produced, or what change takes place in the 


internal ftructure of the filament, fo as to caufe it to alter its 
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n, and remain afterward crooked ? Attentive mi- 
crofcopic obfervations may perhaps explain this phenomenon, 
sich, if fatisfactorily known, may probably throw much light 
wt vevetadle phyfiology; a fubjedt hitherto little underftood, 
although it has been much cultivated by fome of the greateft na- 
turalifts of the laft and pretent century. 


ricid pofitio 


METEOROLOGY. 


Table of the mean Heat of every Month, for ten Years, in Lon- 
: ie By Wiliam Heberden, M.D. &c. 


This table extends from 1763 to 1772 inclufively; the ob- 
fervations were made 8 A. M. and 2 P.M. 


A Meteorelegical Journal kept at the Apartments of the Royal 
Society. 

The Journal, which is for 1787, contains feven columns. 
1. The thermometer without; 2. Within; 3. Barometer ; 
4 Rain; 5. Direction of the wind; 6. Force of wind; and, 
- The weatner. An abftradt of the whole is given at the end 
of the Jour al. The oreateft height of the thermometer with- 
out was 832, the leaft 27, and the mean of the whole year 51. 
Greateft height of the barometer 30 64, leaft 28.67, mean of 
the whole year 29.80. Depth of rain 16.971 inches. 

No account is given of the electricity of the atmofphere, nor 
of the thunder, nor of the aurora borealis ; the two laft pheno- 


mena were very remarkable in the courfe of Jaft year. 


*.* The PHILOSOPHICAL PaPERs in @ future a 





Art. X. Difcourfes on Scripture Myfteries, preached at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, before the Univerfity, 1787, at the Lecture founded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbury; with 
Notes J}Juftrative and Critical. By William Hawkins, M.A. &c. 
8vo. ss. Boards. Rivingtons. 1787. 


T may reafonably be queftioned, whether inftitutions efta- 

blifhed for the expre/s purpofe of fanning the flames of theolo- 
gical controverfy, be equal proofs of the wifdom as of the zeal 
of their founders. he world has for fo many ages experienced 
the mifchievous effeéts of thefe difputes, and feen fo little reafon 
to expect that they will ever be brought to an amicable decifion, 
that, if ic were not for the unfeafonable violence of a few 
zealots, we might hope to fee the time, when all parties would 
agree to retire from the field of difputation, and meet on the 
common ground of general principles. But while annual pre- 
miums are given to champions on one fide, voluntary knights- 
errant will not be wanting, to accept the challenge, on the 
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The champion of the prefent year, in the Bampton-fielg 
thinks himfelf particularly fortunate, in having © chofen more 
advantageous ground than many of his fellow-foldiers jn this 
warfare,’ and boafts of having conducted the fight, in the 
fpirit of candour and impartiality, without any undue warmth 
or unwarrantable refentment. We are much miftaken, if the 
world will be of the fame opinion. He certainly could not have 
chofen a fubject lefs promifing for the difplay of ability, or 
more perfectly exhaufted, than the doétrine of the Trinity ; 
and we do not perceive that he has been fu happy, as to convert 
the difficulty of the undertaking into an occafion of triumph, 
When he has condefcended to make ule of old weapons, he has 
difcovered no extraordinary fkill or addrefs in handling them: 
and his new arms are too flight to do much execution. One 
circumftance, however, there is, in favour of our combatant: 
he poflefics the better part of valour, DISCRETION; for we obferve 
that he chufes to fight with the dead, rather than the living. 

We fhall lay before our readers two or three {pecimens of the 
new arguments which Mr. Hawkins has produced in defence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and which he feems to think per. 
fe&tly conclufive. 

© The fx againf? the Holy Ghoft is pronounced by our bleffed Lord 
himfelf to be of a!! fins the moft damnable. J /ay unto you, all man- 


ner of fin and bla/phemy foall be forgiven unto men; but the blafphemy 
againft the Holy Ghoft fall not be forgiven unto men. And whofoever 


JSpeaketh a word again? the Son of Man it fhall be forgiven him; but — 


whofoever /peaketh againft the Holy Ghoft, it fhall not be forgiven him, 
nether in this world, neither in the world to come*. Now without 
ftayin& to inquire here into the precife nature of this fin, or how 
far it may be abfolutely incapable of remiflion, or in what fenfe our 
Saviour’s audience underftood him, or he meant to be underftood, it 
will be fufficient for cur purpofe to remark, that the doétrine of the 
Holy Trinity in general, and particularly of the perfonal exiftence, 
-and coequal divinity of the Ho/y Ghof with that of the Father, and 
of the Son, is plainly and truly though covertly comprehended in 
the above texts, and in their parallels in the other Evangelifts. For 
otherwife we fhall be unavoidably driven into the following abfurd 
and execrable conclufions, viz. that the higheft degree of impiety 
and profanenefs againft God the Farber is a mere venial fin; and 
that a blafphemy, or a fin, a fin, humanly fpeaking at leaft, with- 
out hope, or poflibility of pardon, may be committed againft a 
Being lefs than the Supreme God; and even againft a kind of {pi- 
ritual chimera, a motion, a virtue, a quality, or an operation. 
‘Again. 4s touching brotherly love, {ays St. Paul, ye need not that 
I write unto you; for ye yourfelves are taught of God to love one ano- 
ther+. Now that by him who in this place is abfolutely ftyled 
God, we are to underftand Jé/us Chri/?, I have little or no difficulty 
to pronounce, for the two following reafons ; firlt, becaufe, though 





* Matt! xii. 31. ¢ 1 Thef. iv. 9. 
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» may very properly be faid to be taught of God, when we are in- 
tracted by the mouth, or by the preaching of his prophets, or 
gles, or others commiflioned by him, yet the doctrine of univer- 
love and charity was more immediately and peculiarly the doc- 
rrine of our bleffed Saviour: 4 mew commandment, fays he, I give 
yato you, that ye love one another ;—by this foall all men know that ye 
gre MY difeiples, if ye have love one to another® ; this is MY command- 
ment, shat ye love oue another +: and fecondly, becaufe the Apoitle 
feems to regard this great duty as a principle recently taught, and 
articularly enforced by the precept and example of our Divine 
er. 
ha. He that hath feen me hath feen the Father t, fays our 
Lord, and he that feeth me, feeth him that fent me. Now in what 
fenfe are thefe declarations true? Not in the literal; for the Father 
could not be vifible in the human perfon of the Son; becaufe God is 
a Spirit, and no man hath feen God at any time; whom no man hath 
Jun or can fee§: and by neceflary confequence our Saviour hereby 
in effect aflerts, that, notwithftanding his appearance in the flefh, 
he himfelf really and truly partook of the Divine nature; that, ac- 
cording to his own expreflion, the Father dwelt in him; or, in the 
language of the Apoitle, in him dwelt all the fulne/s of the Godhead 
bodily, or {ubftantially. 

‘Again. In the Gofpels St. Yobm the Baptift is called rhe voice of 
one crying in the wildernefs, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths frait ||: but in the evangelical prophet the ftyle is at once 
more explicit and more majeltical ; prepare ye, fays he, the way of 
the Lord, make firait in the defart a high-way for our God q. In the 
courfe of the fame fublime chapter Jeru/alem is called upon to Lift up 
ber voice with ftrength, to lift it up and Jay unto the cities of Judah, 
Bevold your God. And then the prophecy proceeds in the following 
words. Behold, the Lord God will come with ftrong hand, and his 
arm foall rule for him: behold, his reward is with him, and his work 
before bim. He fhall feed his flock like a foepherd, &c. Now, unlefs 
itcan be demonftrated, that thefe paflages do not refer, ultimately 
at leaft, to the coming, and to the perfon of the Mefliah, he is 
manifeftly here announced under the different characters of a good 
foepherd, a righteous judge, and the Lord God. Befides, if there is 
no fuch reference, the feveral apoftolical citations from the prophet 
are moft impertinently ridiculous. 

‘Once more. ‘The firft and fecond perfons of the bleffed Trinity 
are exprefsly diftinguifhed, and refpectively characterifed as equal, 
ina paflage wherein the Apoftle occafionally afferts the unity of 
eflence in the Godhead. We know, fays he, that there is none other 
God but one ; Sor though there be that are called Gods, to us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one 
Lord Fefus Chrift, by whom are all things, and we by him**. \t may 
be pretended, indeed, that the terms under which the Sow is here 
characterifed are not of equal weight and fignificance with thofe 
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* John xiii. 34. + John xiv. 9. t Johni. 18. 
§ 1 Tim. vi. 16. || Matt. iii. 3. q lia. xl. 3. 
** 1 Cor. viii, 4, &C. 
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which are defcriptive of the Farher; but I will take upon me to 
aver, that the fame might have been pretended, had thefe terms 
been tranfpofed, and the paflage had ran thus ; to us there is buy one 
God the Father, by whom are all things, and we by hims and pins 
Lord ‘fefus Chrift, of whom are all things, and we in him. And in 
many places the three divine Perfons are feverally fpecified and re. 
ferred to, as jointly concurring in the wonderful fcheme of man’s 
edempuion ; perticularly in the followines, Sr. Peter infcribes his 
firit epiftle to the Prangers fSeattered through Pontus, Galatia, ke. 
ele& according 10 the foreknowledge of Ged the Father, through San&if.- 
cation of the Spirit unto obedience, and fr akling of the blood of Jefus 
Chrift: and st. J Aa falates th: churches f Afa with withing them 
grace and peace from him which is, which was. and which is ta 
come, and from the feven Jpirits which are before his throne, and from 
Jefus Chri *. Tam fentidle indeed that by the /ewen Spirits, jut 
mentioned, interpreters do not univerfally under:tand the Hol 
Ghoft ; but this at leaft, I cannot help remarking, may be offered in 
favour of the fenfe in which I have taken the expreilion, thatit isa 
fenfe of which the words are fuil as capable as of any other what- 
ever; and that by the prefent conilruction a very confiderable dif. 
ficulty is removed which clogs a different interpretation, For ad. 
mitting the /io/y Ghof to be fignified by the feven /pirits, there will 
be nothing fingular or unprecedented in this invertion of the order 
of Perfons in the Yrixity; but why angels, according to the fenfe of 
fome commentators, fhould be mentioned before Fe/us Chri? (whe 
is higher than the angels even in many of our advert res’ concep- 
tions), feems accountable only by forced and unnatural expli- 
cations.’ 

This explication of the feven fpirits is fomewhat fingular, as 
it increafes the difficulty attending the doétrine of the Trinity, 
by making one of the perfons /even {pirits. 

In another place, Mr. H. proves the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the term The Lord's Day; and calls in the authority of the 
Koran (what no one ever yet doubted), that this doctrine was 
held by Chriftians, at the time of Mahomet, in the feventh 
century. 

« In confirmation of what has been offered, I defire to add one or 
two more facts, which, if I miftake not, have more weight in them 
than is commonly apprehended; as, for inftance, the appointment 
of the Lord’s day; and the ftyle or title Kuewxa ra osxaaz by which 
churches were in the primitive times diftinguifhed. For can we do 
Jefs in common reafon than worfhip him with the /upreme God, and 
as the /upreme God, to whofe particular honour one day in the week 
is for ever to be heft holy ; on whofe particular account the moft facred 
obfervances of religion were transferred from the fewenth day of the 
week to the fr/?; and whofe peculiar houfe is now the only ou of 
prayer for all people ? 

* I thall conclude this difcourfe with reminding you of a circum- 
ftance, if poffible, ftill more decifive: I mean the Unitarian doétrine 
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fo copioufly, and fo emphatically inculcated in the Koraz 
+*. Of the perfon of Fe/us Chrif?, in his prophetical charac- 
h impotftor {peaks in terms the mott refpectable, ‘ God.’ 


which is 
of Mahome 


ter, this arc : ‘ 
fays he, ‘ gave miracles to Je/us, the fon of Mary, and ftrengthened 


him with the Holy Spirit, &c. Tefus faid in the cradle, verily lam 
the fervant of God. This was ‘Ze/us the fon of Mary, the word of 
truth, &c. Verily God promifeth thee a fon, named John, (fays 
the angel Gabriel to Zecharia, according to the Koran, ) who fhall 
bear witnefs to the Worp, which cometh from God, an honourable 

rfon, chafte, and one of the righteous prophets.’ To do honour 
to the author of Chriftianity in this capacity, Mahomet politively 
sflerts, that ‘ they (the Feqs) flew him not, neither crucified him ; 
but that he was reprefented by one in his likenefs. They did not 
really kill him,’ fays he, ‘ but God took him up unto himfelf.’ 

‘ But with refpect to our Lord’s Divinity, or equality with the 
Father, you have, among a thoufand parallel ones, the fentiments 
following. ‘ They (viz. the Chrifiians) fay, God hath begotten 
children; God forbid. It is not meet for God that he fhould have 
anv fon; God forbid. Bleffed be he that hath revealed tie Foran, 
(Koran,) to whom belongeth the kingdom of heaven and earth; 
who hath begotten no iffue, and hath no partner in his kingdom, 
&c. Yet have they taken other Gods befides him, which have 
created nothing, but are themfelves created, &c. “fe/us is no other 
than a fervant whom we favoured with the gift of prophecy, xc. 
Vhen Fefus came with evident miracles, he faid, now am I come 
unto you with wifdom, and to explain unto you part of thofe things 
concerning which ye difagree; wherefore fear God, and obey me. 
Verily God is my Lord, and-your Lord; wherefore worthip him. 
He is God, befides whom there 1s no God, &c. Far be God ex- 
alted above the idols which they affociate with him. The r1izth 
ch. of the Koran is entitled the declaration of God’s Unity, and thé 
whole runs thus: Say God is one God; the eternal God; he be- 
getteth not, neither is he b gotten; and there is not any like unto 
him. In the 6th ch. is the following queftion: How fhould he 
have iffue, fince he hath no confort?’ 

‘That thefe carnal fentiments, this grofs language, (the language 
of infidels and {coffers every day,) is dire€tly levelled, not at a mecw 
or frrange thing; not at a peculiar tenet of a few enthufiafts; ora 
particular fect of Chriftians; but at the leading article, the funda- 
mental principle of our religion, may be afiirmed in utter dei- 
ance of the united powers of effrontery and equivocation. ‘I'he 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity was molt indifputably the ftanding doctrine 
of the Chriftian church at the time this falie prophet broached his 
impotture, in the begisning of the feventh century. All thefe con- 
fiderations combined, demolifh in a moment the feveral forts of infi- 
delity, in early corruptions, in Monattic fuperftition, in Gothic 
barbarifm, Scholattic fubtilty, and Papal innovation.’ 

We fhall next give a few examples of the candour of the 
Author’s cenfures, 
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Befide the general charges of audacity, diffimulation, conces}: 
ment and infidelity, which Mr. H. on every occafion liberal} 
beftows on heretics, he employs an entire Difcourfe in accufip 
individual writers of prefumption, perverfenefs, and prevari« 
cation ; on no better ground than that they have prefumed to 
put a conftruction on controverted paflages of Scripture, which 
is inconfiftent with the Trinitarian hypothefis. Among other 
fevere cenfures which we meet with in this Difcourfe, and ig 
the notes, are the following. Dr. Clarke is faid to have been 
guilty of fine artifice in his paraphrafe of St. John’s introduGion 
to his Gofpel.—* We find inftances,’ fays our Author, ¢ of 
perverfe interpretation in the work of a fpecious Writer, Mr, 
Taylor *, who fmothers himfelf in a duft of his own raifing |” 

Mr. Locke is charged with cavilling, capricioufnefs, and 


uibbling, and with taking refuge in pitiful evafions.[ Dr. 
“Syke peaks of as capable of all the effrontery of quackery, 
and as uling more art than honetty. 


Mr. Hawkins is not entitled to higher praife for the candout 
of his fentiments, than for the propriety and elegance of his 
language. ‘ Human wifdom,’ fays he, * has fatigued itfelf to 
no purpofe in the ventilation of thefe fubjets,——* Squeamih 
gentlemen, who know not how to digeft the wholefome doétrine 
of the Gofpel, expect us to fwallow with greedinefs a kind of 
fpiritual noftrum, prepared by human imagination,’—* Dr, 
Sykes, with all the effrontery of quackery, would make us believe 
his dofe may be taken without any fort of inconvenience,’— 
* This paflage [Rom. ix. 5.] is a rankling thorn in the eyes of 
unbelievers, which Dr. C. wifhed to extra with the poultice 
of a devifed ambiguity.’ Noftrum! dofe! poultice !—Can the 
Author fetch his metaphors only from the apothecary’s fhop?— 
* In controverfy, it is neither unufual, nor is it bad policy, to 
cry f-——1 firft,’=~Shall a Bampton Le@turer condefcend to ufe 
words, which he does not chufe to print at length? 

But, that we may not tire our readers, we will only add one 
farther remark: Mr. Hawkins has, we obferve, written almof 
an entire volume to eftablifh a fingle point, without taking the 
precaution to inform his readers, what that point is. ‘Toward 
the clofe of the work, indeed, the reader is told incidentally; 
and by way of note, that by a Trinity, we ought in reafon to 
underftand, a Trinity of three efficient, living, intelligent perfons, 
the fovereign CAUSES and RULERS of all things: Bui, what will 
logicians fay to a definition, in which the term to be defined 13 
introduced? or what will even found Athanafians fay, to th¢ 
doctrine of three Caufes and Rulers of all things? Dr. Crolt 


ee 


* N.&. Mr. Hawkins means Docror John ‘Taylor, the Author of 
An Hebrew Concordance, a Key to the Romans, and other valuable a 
himfe ty 
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himfelf, the laft Bampton Leéturer, acknowleges, that to {peak 
of the perfons in the Trinity ‘ collectively, as three Gods and 
three Lords, has an air of Polytheifm.’—Mr. H, would have 
proceeded much more prudently, had he adhered to his owa 
maxim: * We cannot be too cautious, too referved, or too gene- 
rl, in our doctrine, from the pulpit or the prefs, refpecting the 
holy Trinity. —The truth is, as Dr. Balguy has judicioufl 

obferved, ** We cannot believe the truth of a propofition, unle 

we underftand its meaning :—words not underftood are no ob- 
‘ots of faith: —many doctrines are unjuftly cenfured for falfe- 


hood, when they are only void of meaning.” 





—_—_ 


Ant. XI. The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck; containing his Ad- 
ventures; his cruel and exceflive Sufferings, during Ten Years 
‘[mprifonment, at the Fortrefs of Magdeburg, by Command of 
the late King of Pruffia; alfo, Anecdotes, Hiftorical, Poljtical, 
and Perfonal. ‘Tranflated from the German, by Thomas Hol- 
croft. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 128. fewed. Robinfons, 1788. 


AN, confidered in his focial capacity, is an obje& at 

once both amiable and interefting. Prone, perhaps, to 
ats of the higheft benevolence and kindnefs, yet born with ap- 
petites and paffions unknown to any other of the animal crea 
tion, he feels, when reftricted in the exercife of his particular 
propenfities (whatever the nature of thofe propenfities may hap- 
pen to be), that his fituation is inferior to the condition of the 
brute. Conjcioufnefs is, in fuch a cafe, his greateft evil. 

The Gentleman, whofe Memoirs we are now to confider, is 
afignal and ftriking example of the truth of the preceding re- 
mak. Formed, both by nature and education, for great and 
diftinguifhed actions, but wholly unable to fubdue or even check 
aturbulent and infolent fpirit, he was deprived, by the hand of 
power, of the liberty he ardently loved :—-chains and a dungeon 
were his doom. ‘Thus, by imprudent conduét, did he pull 
down vengeance on his own head; and thus were his endow- 
ments and excellencies rendered ufelefs to the world and to 
himfelf! To fuch a man, indeed, Confideration will probably 
come, as fhe does to moft. But alas! fhe is then unable to do 
him good *, 

In perufing that part of our Author’s narrative which compre- 
hends the many years paffed by him in prifon, we naturally com- 
miferate his fufterings, as men, while as citizens we areobliged toac- 
knowlege that the fentence, by which he was fubjected to them, 
appears not to have been wholly unjuft. That Frederic the Second, 
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* © Confideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him.’ 
SHAKESPEARE» 
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of Pruffia, a man diftinguithed by the elegance and refinement of 
his manners: a Monarch, who, in poflefiing arbitrary power 
had openly attacked the political principles of the generally 
cenfured Machiavel¢ (though by the way we have slew 
confidered the performance in queftion, * The Prince,’ as 
ironical), and who in making this public attack was confe. 
quently defending the rights of mankind againft the invafion of 
the defpot and the tyrant— That fuch a man fhould wantonly 
and inhumanly (that is, on account of flight and trivial offences) 
imprifon the object of his immediate regard 5 the fuldier whom, 
as we gather from the Baron himfelf, he had in early life dif. 
tinguifhed by particular rewards and employments; is highly 
improbable indeed t!. But let us attend to particular circum. 
ftances. 

The Baron in his dedication to the * Ghoft of Frederic.’ — 
which dedication is omitted by Mr. Holcroft in his tranfle 
tion—has the following energetic expreffion : ‘I will not dif- 
guife faéts, nor relate untruths.—If I do, may pofterity call me 
a liar, and the prefent world deem me a villain.’ We give 
him full and entire credit for his veracity in almoft every effen- 
tial point. It is indeed from his opennefs and candour that we 
are enabled to determine on his peculiar charaler, and that we 
are induced boldly to pronounce him in the wrong. 

In the firft place, then, he had won over to himfelf the affec- 
tion of the Princefs A ; and this, in the opinion of the 
Pruffian Monarch, was undoubtedly a capital crime: and in 
the fecond, he was charged with holding a correfpondence with 
the Pandour Trenck, a commander in the Auftrian fervice, and 
confequently an enemy to the King. Now, as the Baronac- 
knowleges that Frederic was led to conclude him a traitor, from 








+ See the * Anti Machiavel,’ ou ‘ Examen du Prince de Machiavel,’ 
of the King of Pruflia: a work replete with fentiments the mot 
liberal, manly, and juft. In proof of this we beg leave to citea 
fingle pafflage from it. ‘ Combien n’eft point deplorable la fitua- 
tion des peuples ; lorfquils ont tout 4 craindre de l’abus du pouvoir 
fouverain, lorfque leurs biens font en proie a l’avarice du Prince, 
leur Jikerté a fes caprices, leur repos 2 {on ambition, leur fureté a fa 
perfidie, et leur vie a ies cruautés? C’eft la le tableau tragique 
d’un Etat od regneroit un Prince, comme Machiavel pretend le 
former.’ 

t Witnefs the remark of Frederic to the French ambaffador, on 
the Baron’s returning from a foraging party with confiderable fpoil. 
« Ce’ft le matadore de ma jeunefie.” We do not, however, perceive 
the force of matadore, and have little doubt but that the exprefion 
made ufe of by the King was matamore de ma jeunefle. i. e. 74 
Heétor : the defender of my youth. ‘The French explain matamore 
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the mifreprefentations of aman of the name of Jafchinfky, who 
was conftantly about the Royal Perfon, and who had forged a 
letter from the aforefaid Pandour to our Author, inviting him 
to join his forces, declaring that he would * receive him with 
open arms, like his friend and fon.’—As this, we obferve, was 
really the cafe, it is furely not a little extraordinary that Baron 
Trenck fhould attack his fovereign with vehemence and paffion : 
nay, that he fhould in one page rail againft him as the pattern of 
injuftice, and in another vindicate him intirely from the charge. 
That fuch are the inconfiftencies exhibited in his narrative, the 
following paflages are felected to prove : 

‘It had been written from Vienna to Berlin, that the King muft 
beware of Trenck, for that he would be at Dantzic at the time 
when the King was to vifit his camp in Pruffia, What thing more 
vile, what contrivance more abominable could the wickedeft wretch 
on earth find to banifh a man his country, that he might fecurely 
enjoy the property of which the other had been robbed! That this 
was done, I have living witneffes in his Highnefs Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunfwic, and the Berlin miniftry, from whofe mouths I learned 
this artifice of villany. It is the more neceffary to eftablith this 
truth, becaufe that no one can comprehend why the Great Frederic 
fhould have proceeded againft me in a manner fo cruel as, when it 
comes to be related, muft raife the indignation of the juft, and move 
hearts of iron to commiferate.? . . . ‘* Frederic she Great, who 
by the breath of his power, entailed mifery upon me, who gave me 
fufficient caufe to fpeak truth undifguifedly, will, certainly, in his 
now enlightened ftate, behold the moderate manner in which I have 
juftified myfelf, with very different eyes to what he would, had he, 
while on earth, perufed it with all the perverfity of defpotic obfti- 
nacy, and clouded by the prejudices of human weaknefls.’ 

So much for the injuffice and oppreffion of which our Author 
fo bitterly complains, in the progre{s of his hiftory. But now 
let us attend to his reafoning on the condu& of the King. 

* I wrote to the King (Baron T. was at that time a prifoner in the 
fortrefs of Glatz), and fent him a true ftate of my cafe: fent indu- 
bitable proofs.of my innocence, and fupplicated juftice, but received 
no an{wer. 

‘ In this the Monarch may be juftified, at leaft in my apprehen- 
fion. Awicked man had malicioufly and falfely accufed me : Colo- 
nel Jafchinfky had made him fufpect me for a traitor, and it was 
impoflible he fhould read my heart. The firft aét of injuftice had been 
haitily committed. I had been condemned unheard, unjudged, and 
the injuftice that had been done me was known too Jate; Frederic 
the Great found he was not infallible. Pardon I could not afk, for 
Thad committed no offence* ; and the King would not, probably, 


own, by a reverfe of conduét, that he had been guilty of injuftice. 
= — 





hed. muft be remembered, that Frederic, at this time, fuppofed 
im to be in correfpondence with the Auftrian Trenck. 
Rev. Sept. 1788. S My 
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My refolution increafed his obftinacy ; but, in the difcuffion of the 
caufe, our power was very unequal. 

‘ The Monarch once really loved me; he meant my punifhment 
fhould only be temporary, and asa trial of my fidelity. That | had 
only been condemned toa year’s imprifonment, had never been told 
me, and was a fact [ did not learn till long after. 

‘ Major Doo, who, asI have faid, was the creature of Fouquet *, 
a mean and covetous man, knowing I had money, had always aéted 
the part of a protector, as he pretended, to me, and continually tald 
me I was condemned for life. He perpetually turned the conver. 
fation on the great credit of his General with the King, and h js 
own great credit with the General. For the prefent of a hovfe, on 
which I rode to Glatz, he gave me the freedom of walking about the 
fortrefs; and for another, worth an hundred ducais, I refcued 
Enfign Reitz from death, who had been betrayed when endeavour. 
ing to effect our efcape. I have been aflured, that, on that very day 
on which I fnatched his (Major D.’s) {word from his fide, de{perately 
paffed through the garrifon, and leaped the walls of the rampart, he 
was exprefsly come to tell me, after fome prefatory threats, that by 
his General’s interceflion, my punifhment was only to be a year’s 
imprifonment, and that confequently I fhould be releafed in a few 
days. 

‘ How vile were means like thefe, to wreit money from the nfor- 
tunate! The King, after this my mad flight, certainly was aever 
informed of the Major’s bafe cunning: he could only be told that, 
rather than wait a few days, I had chofen, in this defperate manner, 
to make my efcape and go overto the enemy. ‘Thus deceived, and 
ftrengthened in his fufpicions, muft he not imzgine my defire to 
forfake my country and go over to the enemy was unbounded? How 
could he do otherwife than imprifon a fubje& who thus endeavoured 
to injure him and aid his foes? ‘Thus by the calumnies of wicked 
men, did my cruel deftiny daily become more fevere, and at length 
render the deceived Monarch irreconcileable and cruel.’ 

Thus have we brought the Reader acquainted with the cir- 
cumftances which had induced, or, as we perhaps fhould rather 
fay, compelled the Northern Hero to imprifon the Baron Trenck, 
To the petitions which were prefented in his favour, the King 
had uniformly anfwered—* He muft not be releafed.’—* He isa 
dangerous mao.’ That our Author was naturally haughty and 
vindictive, he repeatedly informs us, in the courfe of his work. 
How far he might be dangerous we cannot pretend to fay, but 
he was certainly troublefome in no trifling degree. What, for 
inftance, can more fully mark his irritable diipofiticn, than the 
following paffage in his dedication to the fhade of Frederic?— 
* I had no army to defend my rights, or your M «jelty knows 
I would have Jed it on.’ Such was no doubt his language to 
the Monarch when living:—and the words, * your Majetty 





* Governor of the citadel of Glatze ; 
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knows,’ Fe. confirms us in the opinih *.° That there is a 
necefity for confining the contumacious and refractory man, 
we have a recent example among ourfelves. “The Writer is 
much diffatisfied at not having been brought to trial for his 
‘imaginary crimes.’ It is by no means our intention to em- 
ploy a fingle argument in favour of defpotifm, but in a cafe like 
that before us, we know not why a formal procefs fhould have 
been inftituted againft the offender. The King was openly 
infulted by one of his Officers. Could he then, to talk in the 
Janquage of the Baron himfelf, do otherwife than imprifon fuch 
infulter t? 

The feverities inflicted on the Baron, in the caftle of Mag- 
deburg, were certainly very great. We have fome little doubt, 
however, whether thefe /everities proceeded from the actual 





* In corroboration of what we have advanced refpecting the un- 
happy temper of Baron T. we will ftate the addrefs of General 
Krufemarck to him when in prifon, together with the anfwer which 
was given to it. 

— Had you curbed this fervour of yours: had you afked pardon 
ofthe King, perhaps you would have been in very different circum- 
ftances; but he who has committed an offence in which he obiti- 
nately perfiits, endeavouring only to obtain freedom by feducing 
men from their duty, deferves no better fate.”” ——* The Philofopher 
will always be able to brave and defpife the Tyrant.’ 1s this the lan- 
guage of reafon and philofophy ? Were thele the proper means by 
which to obtain a releafe from imprifonment? We are really forry 
toobferve it, but the Baron appears in almoft every action of his 
life to have erred from the violence of his paffions. He fays of his 
production, entitled, The Macedonian Hero—‘ This is a poem that, 
by the daringnefs with which it is written, might, indeed, well 
draw down the vengeance of tyranny.’—He tells us alfo, in another 
place,—* I vifited Profeflor Gellert at Leipfic, fhewed him my ma- 
aulcripts, and afked his advice concerning what branch of literature 
he thought it was probable I might beft fucceed in. He mof ap. 
proved my Fables and T’ales, but blamed the exceflive freedom with 
which I {poke, in my political writings. I neglected his advice, and 
many enfuing calamities were the confequence.’ Again, in fpeak- 

ing of his marriage, —-* Marfhal Laudohn knew my mittrefs, and 
Promoted the match. He and my friend Profefipr Gellert, both ad- 
vifed me to take this mode of calming paflions that often infpired 
projects too valt, and thar, feeking tranquillity, I fhould fly the 
commerce of the great.? Every incident which he has related, in 
fhort, is a proof that he was thoroughly an untractable man. It was 
Once the intention of the Court of Vienna to confine him as being 


inane, 

r 2s. 

a bay ReTonment, as appears by the foregoing extract, was 

a = to be of fhort duration. It was properly a military arre/t ; 
ould have been endured with the temper becoming a man. 
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orders of the King. Our Author had, confeffedly, map 
enemies, and it is natural to fuppofe, that they rejoiced AA 
having him in their power. The chains and mortifications might 
therefore have originated with them. Let it be remembered 
too, in extenuation, or juftification of the proceedings of the 
great Frederic, that Baron Trenck, at the time of his being 
committed a prifoner to the fortrefs of Magdeburg, was actually 
a captain in the fervice of the Emprefs Queen. He went over 
to the enemies of his country, and yet he is continually talking 
of his honour. Abfurd! The honour of a foldier can only be 
compared with that of a woman.—It muft be free from the 
{malleft blemifh, the moft inconfiderable fpot or fain. But he 
will anfwer, that he was particularly aggrieved. Admitting, 
for argument, that it were really fo, he fhould then have te- 
mained entirely neutral.—But to engage himfelf to fight againtt | 
his King and country! Such a crime muft naturally have ap- 
peared unpardonable, in the eyes of any prince or potentate on 
the face of the earth. 

We have not leifure to enter into a detail of the various 
grievances fet forth by Baron T. in the courfe of his narra- 
tive, any more than to give an account of his actual miferies 
when in confinement, and of his very many endeavours to effect 
his efcape. For thefe, as well as for the feveral anecdotes, 
© political and perfonal,” which are fcattered through his pages, 
we muft refer our Readers to the work. But whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the Writer as a man, his hiftory will 
furnifh an agreeable and inftructive leffon to the world. The 
impetuous and the daring will be taught to bridle their inclina- 
tions. They will learn too, that the man who offends his Sove- 
reign—the Sovereign, efpecially, who is fhowering favours on him 
—and who, after having offended, pertinacioufly refufes to afk 
that pardon which the Monarch may be ready to grant him, is, 
whatever wretchednefs he fhal] have entailed on himfelf, !efs an 
obje& of pity than . But we forbear; the Baron has 
received his punifhment, and it is not our defire to add to his 
pain. With refpect to the preceding remarks, we have been 
influenced by nothing but a ftri&t and inviolable regard to truth, 
—or what, as fuch, prefents itfelf to our judgment. 

Notwithftanding the remarks we have made on the Baron's 
condud, it is but juftice to acknowlege, that in perufing his 
Memoirs, we found ourfelves much interefted, and entertained, 
by many of his details and anecdotes. He is, certainly, a very 
extraordinary man, and a moft intrepid officer. 

A. be 
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Ant. XII. RecolleBion of fome Particulars in the Life of the late 
William Shenffone, Efg. in a Series of Letters from an intimate 
Friend of his to ——~ ——, Efg. F.R.S. 8vo. 3s. fewed. 
Dodfley. 1788. 

‘“ HE man of eminence (fays the celebrated Montaigne) 

will at all times command our attention: even his do- 
meftic occupations, his petty habits, will be contemplated by 
us with pleafure.” The obfervation is certainly juft; and the 
prefent ingenious Writer has evidently entertained the fame 
idea with refpeét to Mr. Shenftone. In our opinion, howe 
ever, he comes not fully under fuch defcription.—As a poet, his 
little peculiarities are feldom interefting to us ; yet, as the creator 
of the Leafowes, we generally follow him with fatisfaction and 
delight.—To the amcenities of the place we muft give large and 
unqualified praife. | 
The Gentleman * who now prefents us with fome particu- 
lars in the life of Mr. S. carried on an occafional correfpondence 
with him for the {pace of thirty years. He was confequently 
well acquainted with his manners, character, &c. and has here 
delineated them with a fkilful hand. Véellem in amicitia fie 
erraremus is the motto to this performance. Much is undoubt- 
edly allowable on the fcore of friendfhip: yet ftill we muft 
repeat with the Philofopher— Plato we love, and Socrates we love, 
but TRUTH we love in preference to either. We do not mean by 
this to infinuate that the Recolleffor has at any time mifrepre- 
fented facts, but only that we fear he has frequently exagge- 
rated on the fubje&t of Mr. S.’s poetry +. When, for example, 
he {peaks of his favourite as a man, we readily give him credit 
for every circumftance that he has advanced in his praife; but 

when he places him, as a writer, on a level with Mr. Gray f, 

we think we perceive a want of knowlege of the poetical charac- 

tr. It may farther be remarked, that there is not a fingle 
inftance in which the comparifon will hold. The former is 
remarkable for /implicity, the latter for /ublimity in his expreffion. 





* The Rev. Mr. Graves, Author of the Spiritual Quixote, Eu- 
phrofyne, Peter of Pomfret, &c. 

t Of this, indeed, he appears himfelf to be fomewhat fenfible, 
fince, in another place, he has obferved—‘ My friendthip for Mr. 
Shenftone may probably have made me partial to his abilities. I 
mutt fhelter myfelf under my motto from Horace, 

‘ In friendfhip 1 would wifh to be 
_ _Accufed of partiality.’ 
Bat this is an apology which impartiality can never admit; as far as 
it regards the literary qualities of one’s friend. 

{ «Mr. Shenftone might difpute the prize of genius with Mr. 

Gray, though he is far furpafied by him in learning.’ 
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In a word, the mens divinior, the fire of genius, is frequently 
to be feen in Gray, but not a {park of it in Shenftone; and as 
to our being able to ‘* track him in the fnow of the Ancients,” 
as Dryden has fo elegantly obferved of Ben Jonfon, the examples 
are extremely rare. If, therefore, we rank tne late proprietor 
of the Leafowes a little above the Dorfets and Hallifaxes of 
former days (the ‘* mob of Gentlemen who wrote with eafe,”) 
and next below, in point of merit, to the natural and elegant 
Prior, his deare/ friends, we hope, will be contented. 

This publication is principally occafioned by the obfervations 
of Dr. Johnfon on the life and writings of Mr. S——.With 
the extract of a page or two, in reply to thofe obfervations, we 
fhall clofe our remarks. 

‘ I think (fays Mr. Graves) I have a right to queftion the 
Do&or’s intelligence on fome few occafions, and even the juft. 
nef. of fome of his remarks.’ He has faid of Mr. Shenftone, 
‘* His mind was not comprehenfive, nor his curiofity active: he 
had no value for thofe parts of knowledge which he had not 
himfelf cultivated.” ‘ Now, in anfwer to this, I can only 
oppofe my own opinion, who knew Mr. Shenftone intimately, 
to that of Dr. Johnfon, who confefledly was a ftranger to 
him.—I will venture to fay then, that no one had a quicker 
comprehenfion of any fubjeét to which he applied his mind; and no 
one had a mind more capable of comprehending a variety of fube 
jects, though, from various circumftances, he might not have 
cultivated or furnifhed it with learning and know'edge to the 
extent of which it was capable. Few people wrote better upon 
bufinefs when the occafion required it. In politics | am con- 
vinced he would have made no inconfiderable figure, if he had 
had a fufficient motive for applying his mind to political ftudies ; 
as, I think, might appear from che letters written dyring the 
rebellion in 1745, and from others which I received about 
the year 1762, on the ftate of public affairs at that critical 
period, 

‘ As to his curiofity, ic was fo aétive in his youth, that, on 
whatever interefting f{ubjec&t he was employed, no regard to 
health or exercife, nor even to the hours of refrefhment, could 
divert his attention. This irregular indulgence of his curiofity, 
indeed, was one caufe perhaps of that languid ftate of health, 
under which he afterwards laboured, and which brought on, 
by degrees, an habitual indolence and inaétivity, rather preju- 
dicial to his future progrefs; and which prevented his acquiring 
that extenfive knowledge, and penetrating fo far into the deeper 
receffes of learning and fcience, as his mind was naturally ca 
pable of doing.—Neither did Mr. Shenttone undervalue any 
branch of fcience, and had fore knowledge of moft, He knew 


fomething of matirematics, and al! the liberal feiences taught - 
8 the 
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che univerficy: he was well read in hiftory and travels; but 

polite literature was his principal ftudy, and clafhical learning 

his forte. ——In fhort, I will conclude with Dr. Johnfon’s own 
words, tbough with a flight, but what I think, a neceffary al- 

iwerationy wet Had Mr. Shenftone’s mind been better ftored with 
knowledge, he certainly would have been great; with his pre-~ 
fent ftore, he is univerfally allowed to be agrezable.” 

This alteration fhould not be terined flight. It departs too far 
from the fentiments of Johnfon, as the Reader wil] perceive by 
the following tranfcript:—** Had his mind been better ttored 
with knowledge, whether he could have been great, [ know 
not: he could certainly have been agreeable. 4. p. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1788. 


HisToRyY. 


Art. 13. Univerfal Hiftory, commencing with the Creation, and 
ending 536 years before the Chriftian Aira. In Letters from a Fae 
ther to a Son. By Francis Dobbs, Efg. Vol. I. 1zmo. 33s. 
fewed. Keariley. 1787. 

HIS writer, fpeaking of his work, obferves, that € it can 
be of little ufe to men of literature, unlefs I fhould for- 
tunately throw fome new lights on the order of Providence, and the 
vat defign of this terreftrial creation.” But, he adds, ‘ to thofe 
whofe occupations do not admit of deep refearches, I truft, it will 
give a general view of the world, that they have not at prefent the 
means of obtaining: and I flatter myfelf the youth of both fexes will 
find, in the following fheets, amufement blended with inftruction.’ 
We think that the above is on the whole a juft account of the pre- 
fent performance. Thofe who perufe it with attention (and af- 
teMySx' works of this kind particularly require) will no doubt find it 
bemefitia!. ‘Lhe author makes ufe of Sir Ifaac Newton’s chrono- 
logy; and perhaps, on a fubject fo intricate, he could not have 
chofen a better guide; and as he has in no inftance ventured to de- 
part from it, he hopes to efcape the cenfure of the learned. Three 
farther volumes are to carry up the hiftory of the world to the time of 
the death of Chrift: after which it is intended to purfue it to the 
prefent day.—Mr. Dobbs has taken confiderable pains (as the 
phrafe is) with this epitome; and we hope he willSmeet with en- 
couragement in the profecution of his defign. HN, 


NATURAL HIsTORY. 


Art. 14. The Natural Hifory of Birds; containing a Variety of 
Faéts felected trom teveralt Writers, and intended for the Amufe- 
ment «ud Inttruction of Children. With Copper-plates. Part I. 
ar 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

saan 's certainly right to draw the early attention of children to the 

- confpicuous objects of nature. The prefent performance feems 
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well calculated for this end. ‘The two firft orders of birds are de, 
{cribed in a plain and intelligible ftyle ; the fabftance is chiefly taken 
from Buffon, though the Linnéan order is preferred.—-Only the firft 
part of this work is yet publifhed. 


GEOGRAPHY. a 


Art. 15. 4 Short and Eafy Introduction to the Science of Geography, 
Defigned for the Ufe of Schoois. By Thomas Keith. 12m, 
1s. 6d. bound. Law. 1787 
This little publication, ? ab not materially different from other 

introduétions to geography, is concife and accurate. It contains, ag 

ufual, the fituation, extent, boundaries, divifions, &c. of the feve. 
r@coumtnies in the world; and the defcription and ufe of the ter. 


be. 
"jo 
PoLice. 2: 


Art. 16. A Letter to the Patrons, Truffees, ©e. of the Charity 
Schools, recommending a more efficacious Mode of educating the 
Children of the Poor. 8vo. 6d. Turner. 1788. 

The Writer of this well-intended Letter fhews the infufficiency of 
the Charity Schools, in their prefent ftate, to anfwer thofe valuable 
purpofes which the founders of them defigned, viz. to educate the 
children of the poor fo as to make them ufeful members of fociety, 
by inftruéting them in the religious and moral duties, and by teach- 
ing them to read and write. Fe propofes, as a more effectual means 
of accomplifhing thefe laudable defigns, that the children fhould be 
taken into the houfe, and be employed in fome ufeful eafy work, 
during thofe intervals when they are not engaged in mental improve- 
ment, &c. 

The Author is aware of the objections that may be made to his 
{fcheme. His aim, however, is to promote the reformation of acon- 
fiderable branch of our police ; and, whether his plan be carried inta 
execution or not, he certainly merits the thanks of the Public.— 
What he fays, in regard to the apprenticing of parifh children de- 
ferves particular confideration. Je 

° 





INLAND NAVIGATION. 


Art. 17. 4 Short Reply to a Pamphlet entitled ‘* Obfervations on 2 
Defign for improving the Navigation of the River Severn, in the 
Counties of Salop, Stafford, Worcefter, and Glocefter.” 8vo, 15, 
Cadell. 1788. 

Of the ‘‘ Obfervations, &c.”? fome account was given in our Re- 
view for May, ps 432. That publication is here Ravel attacked ; 
bugigis impoflible for a literary journalift, as fuch, to judge, with 
detikt®m, on a fubject fo inveloped in local cireumftances. ‘The au- 
thor of the prefent tract confines his arguments, chiefly, to the con- 
fideration of the injury that may accrue to /anded property from the ufe 
of Jocks and weirs; but he hints, likewife, at other very material in- 
conveniences that, in his apprehenfion, would arife, were thw “heme 


for improving the navigation of the Severn to be carried into — om 
thefe, however, we mutt refer to the pamphlet; which is well written. 


NEERQG 
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NEGROE SLAVERY. 


Art. 18. The AB of Affembly of the Ifand of Jamaica, for the better 
Order and Government of Slaves, &c. commonly called “ The 
Confolidated A&t,””—exhibiting moft of the effential Regulations of 
the Jamaica Code Noir; pafled by the Affembly, Dec. 19, 1787. 
Communicated to the Public by Stephen Fuller, Efg. Agent for 

amaica. 4tO. 25. White, &c. 1788. 

‘Thefe laws and regulations are, as far as we can pretend to judge, 
every way confiftent with the principles of found policy, juftice, and 
humanity. Could a// our iflands and plantations, in which Negroe 
flaves are employed, boaft a Code Noir equally juft and expedient, 
the charge of cruelty and oppreflion, fo frequently brought againft 
the flave-holders, would be much leffened, if not totally removed. 


TRADE, &. 


Art. 18 4 Review of the Laws and Regulations re/pefing the Di/- 
-_ ogo eran &c. 8vo. 1s. Od. Murray. 1788. 


A contelt has long fubfifted between the London and the Scotch 
diftillers, in which, as in all contefts among manufacturers, for par- 
ticular immunities, each party has feemingly exerted itfelf to miflead 
the Legiflature, with a view to obtain regulations tending to promote 
its own intereft. The refpectable author of this pamphlet favours 
the Scottifh diftillers, and brings fome heavy charges [though with 
an appearance of candour and moderation} againft the London dif. 
tillers. An appearance of moderation gives great weight to an ar- 
gument; and it muft be owned that our Author’s charges againit the 
London diftillers, as: having formed a fettled plan of obtaining for 
themfelves a monopoly of this important branch of bufinefs, and of 
perfifting in it with very great obftinacy, feems to be fupported by 
ftrong proof and circumftances. But where fo much ingenuity may 
be exerted on both fides, it is not an eafy matter to decide, without 
danger of error. 

Nothing, however, can feem to be more equitable than this Au- 
thor’s propofal, that the law refpecting the diftillery fhould be the 
fame in all parts of the ifland*. ‘If then, on the prefent occafion,’ 
fays he, ‘two different fyftems fhall be propofed for taxing the dif- 
tillery of Great Britain, one of them fplit out into diitinétions 
founded on the vain attempt of ellimating with precifion, and poifing 
with perfe&t equality a variety of partial interefts, held forth as ob- 
jets of national importance, by perfons who have every temptation 
to deceive, and, yet, on whofe information alone they muft be con- 
fidered ; the other a plain and general fyftem to operate uniformly, 
either by general licence or general excife, as the wifdom of the legifla- 
ture fhall determine ; by which the fame fort of duties fhall be levied 
in the fame manner upon the fame manufacture, whether in Eng- 
land or in Scotland. If two fuch different modes are propofed, upon 
what folid principle of policy, or cf finance, can it be fuppofed the 
former will prevail ??—-Yet.we know it did prevail.—This feems to 
be an important queftion ; and it deferves to be more deliberately 


——— 





* And why not the fame with ref pect to the /oap manufacture? 
examined, 
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examined, than it ever yet has been. We would therefore recom 
mend the fubjeé&t to the confideration of fome enlightened philofo. 
pher, who, altogether unconnected with either of the contending 
arties, fhould treat it as a fpeculative queftion. One circumftance 
and that alone, feems to have led the Legiflature of Great Britain 
into the feeming abfurdity of adopting two different fy ftems of police 
in different parts of the country ; wx. the {maller duty of excife paid 
on malt in Scotland than in England. Many reaions may be urged 
for this diftinétion ; but we fufpect that more weighty arguments 
might be produced for its abolition: and fhould our brethren of Scot. 
Jand be convinced of this, fhould they come forward with a candid 
liberality of conduét, and renounce it, nothing could oppofe an ex. 
tenfion of the fame fyftem of regulations to every part of the coun. 
try ; we queftion, however, if this will be eafily brought about, 
The pamphlet before us has been afcrived to Sir John Dalrymae ; 
but we have fatisfactory reafons for faying 1t is the production of ano. 


ther pen, 
PoLITICAL. _ 


Art. 20. Thoughts on the D fqualification of the Eldefi Sons of the Peers 
of Scotland, wo elect, or to be elected from that Country to Parlia. 
ment. With an Appendix. By Alexander Lord Saltoun, Advo. 
cate and F.S.S. A. 8vo. 3s. Boards. Cadell. 1788. 

Lord Saltoun vindicates the rights of the eldeft fons of the peers of 
Scotland with great energy and force of argument, and fhews, bya 
train of reafoning that feems liable to no objection, that the refolu- 
tions of the Scottifh parliament in 1685 and 1689 (by which the eldeft 
fons of peers were firlt di/charged from fitting in parliament) were 
only violent infringements of their natural and undoubted rights, 
obtained by a faétious majority in troubled times ; and that the refo- 
lution of the Britith parliament to the fame purpofe in 1708, founded 
on the former refolutions of the Scotch parliament, had been agreed 
to without due attention to the fubje&t, or the more recent deter- 
mination of the Scottifh parliament on that queftion, Jan. 27, 1707, 
explaining the notion that parliament entertained on that head. The 
noble Author, confidering that fome perfons in England may think 
the queition of little importance to them, thus befpeaks their atten- 
tion: * Let it not be imagined that the refufal of juftice to one or- 
der of men, is, to thofe who are in the full enjoyment of all their 
rights, a matter of indifference. Example has a wonderful power of 
multiplication. Depart from the fpirit of our conftitution in one in- 
ftance, and you have a pretext for departing from it in another, 
Thus precedents, accumulated into laws, have, in different ages and 
countries, converted free into arbitrary governments. In proportion 
as ideas of disfranchifing and opprefling any clafs of men become 
familiar, in that proportion are new avenues opened for the exercifé 
of injuftice, faction, and tyranny. Every act of juftice, on the other 
hand, but efpecially every reparation of injuftice, is an homage paid 
to the genius of freedom, and adds freth vigour to our political fyf 
tem.’ From an inftance of reparation of a fimilar aé& of injuttice by 
the Britifh parliament, which lately refcinded the refolution of the 
Houfe of Lords in 1711, by which the Scotch peers were declared 
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be incapable of being created Britifh peers, and of obtaining un he- | 
reditary feat in the legiflative aflembly of the nation,—he augurs } 
that a fimilar determination will take place, whenever the queition s 
, here agitated fhall be properly brought under review in that augué 
. aflembly. J 


° Several other queftions refpecting the civil polity of Scotland, are 
sncidentally mentioned in this patriotic performance, which deferve 
: the ferious attention of every well-wither to that country, 
. His Lordthip takes notice of a fingular inadvertence In the conduct 
of parliament on the late impeachment of Mr, Hattings, which may 
ofibly furnifh a handle for annulling the whole of their proceedings. | 

He is impeached in the name of the Commons of England; but fince 
the union, there is no fuch body of men exifting. ‘lhe lower Houfe 

of Parliament fince that time can be only denominated the Commons 
| of Great Britain, Ae 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 21. Critical Introdu@ion to the Study of Fevers. Read at the 

College of Phyficians for the Guiftonian Lectures. By Francis . 

Riollay, M. D. Fellow of the College. 8vo. zs. Cadell. 1788. | 

To difplay his own know!ege and abilities, rather than to inftrué 
his audience, 1s too often the firft intention of the lecturer. Al- 
though Dr. Riollay, by his excellent hiftory of the different fyfems 
and opinions of fevers, that have been formed and defended by their 
different champions, from the time of Hippocrates to the prefent 
day, has given an undoubted proof of his intimate acquaintance, not 
only with the names but with the doctrines of ancient and modern 
medical writers; yet he hath, at the fame time, fully difcharged his 
duty as a lecturer, by the great quantity of real information which is 
contained in the three lectures here offered to the public, efpecially 
in the hiftorical part. 

The Author’s opinion of fevers is briefly as follows. Fever is no 
difeafe in istelf. In all cafes it is /ymptomatic of fome affection, but 
never primary nor efential. The fluids, folids, nerves, and the mind, 
are fuiceptibie of various alterations that produce fevers—=We fhall no 
otherwife animadvert on thefe opinions, than by faying, that the 
theory of phyfic was never more obfcured or confufed than by call- 
ing the cau/es of difeates, difeafes, and by not properly diftinguith- 
ing between difeafes and their fymptoms. M. Sauvagesagygnpted “, 
to eftablith thefe diflin€tions on the plan propofed by Sydenham; he °:3 
has been imitated by Linné, Vogel, Cullen, and others; much , 
however yet remains for poiterity to effect. We can by no means 
acquiefce in Dr. Riolhay’s opinion, of this plan being ‘ open to many ' 
edjections and exceptions,’ until he hath fhewn, more fully than.in 
the prefent publication, what thee objections and exceptions are. —_— 


Art. 22. Bath Waters; a conjectural Idea of their Nature and Qua- 
lities, In three Letters. ‘To which is added, Putridity and in- 
fection unjuftly imputed to Fevers. By A.W. M.D. Reg. Coll. 





Med. Edin. Soc. -8vo. 28. Robinfons, &c. 1788. . 
4s Dr. Wilfon applies the word conjectural to the opinions which 
€ here advances, the neceflity of a demonftration is obviated. His iq 


Conjectures are doubslefs ingenious; but as they are not fupported 
by if 
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by evident proofs, or convincing arguments, we cannot prefume te 
pronounce them true. 

In the firft letter, the Author defcribes the {prings, and gives 
a fhort analyfis of the water ; in the fecond he continues the fubjea 
with a fuppofition concerning the caufe of their heat; and in the 
third he ‘ enquires what qualities and virtues the waters may ra- 
tionally be fuppofed to contract from the manner [this was alfo Jup- 
pofed| of their being heated.’ 

The reflections on fevers merit attention ; they are chiefly intended 
to fhew that many fevers are thought putrid, and infeétious, in which 
no figns of putrefcence are vifible. Dr. Wilfon adds fome excellent 





Art. 23. A mew experimental Enquiry into the Nature and Qualities of 
oe Water ; to which are now added, Obfervations on 
eur aters, &c.; with an Appendix on the Mephitic-alkaline 
Water, a new and approved Remedy againft the Stone and Gra. 
vel. By A. Fothergill, M.D. F. R.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Phyficians, and of the Medical Societes of London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris. The fecond Edition. 2s. Bath printed— 

and fold by Baldwin, London, 1788. 

* The increafing reputation (fays the Author in his preface) of 
the Cheltenham fpa, has indeed long attracted public attention; but 
furely its falubrious powers were never before exerted in fo noblea 
caufe as that of the health of its Soverzeicn. An attempt, there- 
fore, towards an improved Analyfis of the waters will not, it is 
hoped, at this junfure, be thought unfeafonable.’ 

In our account of the firft edition of this efflay (Rev. vol. Ixxiii. 
p- 300.), we gave the refults of the Doétor’s experiments, fhewing 
the quantities of the component parts in a gallon of the Cheltenham 
water. From this improved Analyfis, we find the ingredients to be 
the fame, and their quantities alio the fame, except that the Author 


meafures. 

With refpeé to the additions, their utility is unqueftionable, par- 
ticularly in thewing the general method of analyzing water, and of 
determining its contents by re-agents, or precipitants. The me- 

’ phitic-alkaline water, i. e. a folution of alkaline falt impregnated 
Axes with guaser, is, from experience, recommended as a lithontriptic, 

ate and a receipt is added for making artificial Cheltenham water. ye 


Art. 24. Od/ervations on the ineficacious Ufe of Irons in Cafes of Luxa- 
tions and Diftortion of the Ancle Foint, and Children born with de- 
formed and crooked Feet: A much more agreeable and effectual 
*Mode of Treatment being purfued. Illuftrated with Cafes. By 

| e7e\  Mailliam Jackfon, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons. 8v0 
. 1s, Symonds. 1787. 

, Mr. Jackfon is poflefled of a /ecret, viz. a method of effectually 

curing diftortions without the ufe of confining-irons. Wee readily 

allow, that ai// cafes of diftortion are not remedied by the ule 

| of irons ; yet, when the inftruments are properly adapted, we have 

often—very often, found them to fucceed under the moft un promifing 


circumftances. We therefore think that the ufe of irons is juftifiabl 
until 


has now determined the quantity of phlogifticated air to be 8 ounce 


rules for the management of fevers in general. Pc ae 
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gntil Mr. Jackfon has revealed his fecret, which, for the benefit of 


the public, and improvement of furgery, we hope he will not long 
@ 
conceal. 


. Effay on the Operation of Mercury in the Human Body; in 

A ich . ae how Secs is produced by that Medicine, 

is attempted to be explained. Interfperfed with Obfervations on 

the Treatment of the Venereal Difeafe. By Robert Maywood, 

M. D. of the Ifle of Wight. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 1787. 

This eflay is a tranflation of Dr. Maywood’s inaugural thefis. 
The doftrine contained in it is built on the hypothefis, ‘ That the 
‘ncreafed ation of an animal fibre is followed by a relaxation or de- 
bility of the fame.” Dr. M. thinks, that mercury atts as a ftimu- 
Jant, and confequently produces debility ; and that the falivation 
proceeds from the general debility: but this requires demonttration. 
We are not told why falivation, rather than any other evacuation, 
fhould be caufed by the general debility induced by mercury. 

Dr. Maywood fometimes ufes new technical terms, which he hath 
not defined, of which ‘ Offenfible qualities of mercury,’ page 8, may 
ferve as a {pecimen, De? 


Art. 26. Prafical Obfervations on Hernia ; illuftrated with Cafes, 
By B. Wilmer, Surgeon in Coventry, 1zmo. 1s. 6d. Longman. 
1788. 
this well-informed Writer begins with defcribing the Jernia con- 

genita; and, in order to give his readers clear ideas on the fubjeé, 

he very properly inquires into the ftate of the teftis in the foetus, and 
the changes which it undergoes, previous to, and foon after birth. 

The theory which Mr. Wilmer delivers, fhews his anatomical know- 

lege; and his practice feems to be the joint refult of experience and 

reafon. The cafes which are produced not only illuftrate and fup- 
port the Author’s opinions, but will prove highly acceptable to the 
prattifing furgeon, as they contain many judicious remarks, and 
point out a number of minutia, which, if unattended to, may fruf- 
trate the furgeon’s intentions, and be detrimental co the patient. 

We recommend this work to the perufal of our medical readers, 
who eH in it ample directions for the proper treatment of all 


kinds of Herniz. Re 
EvucaTion, &e, ‘ 


Art. 27. The Friend of Youth; being a Sequel to the Children’s 
Friend ; and, like that Work, confifting of apt Stories, enter- 
taining Dialogues, and moral Dramas, &c. Partly tranflated 
from Mr. Berquin, and other French and German Writers, and 
partly original, being written by the Editor himfelf, the Rev. 
Mark Antony Meilan, In twelve Volumes. 12mo. 125. fewed. 
Hookham. 

If it be a juit obfervation of the wifeft among the ancients, ‘* Traiz 
“) @ child in the way he foould go, and when he is old he will not de- 
Part from it,” and if we are to credit the general affertion, that ac- 
cording to the education of the child will be the condu@ of the man, 
then we mutt allow, that every attempt to facilitate the arduous tafic 
of 
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of rearing the tender mind is commendable in itfelf, though, in the 
execution, it may prove fomewhat deficient*. 

‘efOiive years pait, indeed, fuch attempts were highly laudable, a5 
being feldom made, and therefore much wanted. But itis a gene. 
ral remark, and in this inftance it is verified, that when any commo. 
dity is much called for, the market foon overfows.—Now, we have 
books on education one after another, in fuch rapid fucceffion, thar 
teachers muft be at a lofs which to prefer. 

In our Review for January 1788, page 71, we gave an account of 
Mr. Meilan’s tranflation of L’ Ami des Enfuns; and we there mep. 
tioned, that we underftood Mr. M. was a foreigner, but we have 
fince been informed that we were miftaken. We are forry for it, ag 
we have now the fame reafon to complain cf his being * unac. 
guainted with the Englifh idioms,’ and not the fame apology to 
fugegeft. Negligence, therefore, muft now be afligned as the caufe of 
his Frenchified Englifh, which might eafily have been correéed, 
However, as the work is intended for Englifh readers only, and 
thofe not critics, the miftakes will be of little confequence ; and, 
Oo ife, the language is fufficiently correct and ealy for its young 
reat’exs,—who will:alfo be pleafed with the variety afforded them by 
the little poems interfperfed in each volume. 

Having premifed thus much concerning the tranflation, we now 
come to the work itfelf.—'Chofe who were fo much pleafed with 
The Children’s Friend, will find equal pleafure in this fequel to it. 
Chiefly written, indeed, by the fame Author, and in the fame man- 
ner, it will prove equally agreeable and infiructive to children who 
are a few years older than the readers of the former work. The 
pieces which Mr. Meilan has added of his own compoiition, are in 
the fame {pirit and ftyle, and deferve a fhare of that commendation 
which has been {0 liberally beftowed on the writings of his pro- 
totype. 

‘The pretty, frontifpieces to each volume will, we do not doubt, 
contribute to the entertainment which this publication will afford to 
young readers,—We muft juft mention, that the ftory of * The Hul- 
band fortunately rivalled,’ in vol. vii. is evidently an abridgment of 
the beautiful novel called ‘* Caroline of Lichtfeld.”’ See Rev. vol. 
xygiep. 265. Le 
Art? 28. The Friend of Youth. Tranflated from the*French of 

M. Berquin. Complete in two Volumes. 12zmo. 53s. Boards. 

Dilly, &c. 1788. 

After the general judgment we have fo repeatedly given on M. 
Berguin’s merit as a writer, and our particular opinion on this work 
in the preceding article, we need not dilate on the fubjec on the 


prefent occafion. 





* It fhould be remembered, however, that to this rule, as to all 
ethers, exceptions may be made: for inftances often occur, of per 
fons acting in a manner totally oppofite to every virtuous principle 
that was carefully implanted in their minds while young ; and allo 
of honeft and virtuous men, who, when children, were {carcely taught 
the difference between right and wrong. Such is the force of natu- 


ral difpofition. The 
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The Tranflator tells us, that ‘ the following fheets contain what 
hash to been publifhed entire by the Author on this plan ; and 
that ‘this work 1 the original came out, as did the Children’s 
Friend, in detached periodical pieces, and therefore has not yet 
grrived at the ultimate point to which Mr. B. propofes to con- 
tinue It.’ ; ; : 

Not having the original at hand, we cannot contradict this affer- 
tion; nor can we fpeak as to the fidelity of the tranflation, which 
appears, however, oa the whole, to be tolerably executed. But we 
cannot perceive why a fourth part of the firft volume was filled with 
a drama on the diflrefles of Charles IT. during the inter-regnum ; 
nd}dyhy the fecond volume fhouid open with Enfign Prentils’s Nar- 
rativ of a Shipwreck*, publifhed in 1782, and reviewed in our 
67th vol. p. 153. ¥ 

Repeating what we have already faid, that the Friend of Youth 
is a very entertaining and inftructive Friend, we have only to add, 
that thefe volumes are embeliifhed with frontiipieces. Be? 


Art. 29. Elegant Orations, ancient and modern, for the Ufe of Schools; 
originally compiled for the Initruction of his own Pupils. By the 
Rev. J. Moffop, A. M. Mafter of the Boarding-fchool at Bright- 
helmftone. 1z2mo. 38. 6d. bound. Kearfley. 1788. 

Perfuaded that ‘ reading and fpeaking with facility and accuracy 
are acquired in lefs time by the frequent ufe of harangues or ora- 
tions, than by that of any other fpecies of compofition whatever,’ 
Mr. Moflop here prefents a compilation, which he has himfelf ufed 
and made for the purpofe. We fhall not ftriétly enquire into the 
jutice of his obfervation, becaufe we are fatisfied that he cannot 
mean to exclude youth from other kinds of compofition; nor caxz we 
give any particular account of the collection he offers. Befide an- 
cient names, as Demoftnenes, Cicero, &c. &c. we meet with thofe 
of Walpole, Pulteney, Argvie, Dundas, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Sheri- 
dan, Thurlow, Burgoyne, Saville, Nugent, Beaufoy, North, &c. 
&c. &c, Their orations may no doubt prove of fome fervice to 
youth, efpeci«ily if they are guarded againit being mifled by what is 
party and perfonal, and farther taught, that the mere power of de- 


Clamation is not, in general, an attainment of the firit imporiance. gfe 


Art. 30. Original Stories from real Life ; with Converfations calcu- 
lated to regulate the Affections, and form the Mind to Truth and 
Goodnefs. 12mo. 2s.6d. Johnfon. 1788. 
die little book appears without a name: we fufpeét it to be the 

production of a female pen, which has very lately contributed to in- 

firué and entertain us on the fubject of education. ‘lhe prefent col- 
lection forms an agreeable and ufeful addition to the former. Among 
owner excellent principles and morals, this Authorefs is ttudious to 
recommend tendernefs to the brute creation, but not that kind of 
foolith pity or delicacy which is fometimes felt, or affeéted, and is 
found to be very confiltent with an overbearing and infoleng {pirit 
toward thofe of our own foecies, ora great infenfibility and inatten- 


Hon to their wants and afflictions. It is folid piety and virtue which 
—~onieeneseumee ee ee a Sen — 





* The author’s name is here {upprefled. 
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this book inculcates, and prefents to the choice and Cultivation of 
. 


youth, in a judicious and engaging manner. , 


Art. 31. Le Livre des Enfans. ‘The Children’s Book ; by a Grand 
mother. For her Grand-daughters. PartI. 12mo. fs. bound, 
Boofey. 1787. 
‘This work feems calculated to fulfill our grandmother’s with, of 

affifting ‘ the little children, fo as to enable them to read to her fome 

retty French book.’ It may however be afked, whether, while 
the children are inftruéted in the French language, in the manner 
here propofed, there may not be a danger of their learning bad 

Englith ? 9 o 


ScHOOL-BooOK, 


Art. 32. The Pronunciation and Orthography of the French Language 
rendered perfectly ea/y, on a Plan quite original. By John Mur- 
doch. 12mo. 13s. 6d. bound. Forfter. 1788. 

ere is fomething peculiar in the motto to this book; Fe ne fais 

qu'une chofe & la fois. De Witt. ‘1 do but one thing at atime.’ 
The Author, we conclude, intends this to apply to the miftake of 
grammarians, who are fuppofed to involve too many fubjeés in what 
they propofe to their {cholars, inftead of fimply offering a fingle ob- 
ject at once to their attention. He makes pertinent obfervations on 
this and other fubjeéts in his preface. His plan appears to be judicious, 
and likely to prove ufeful; but this muft be determined by farther 
experiments. He devotes a confiderable part of his book to ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation, not concurring with the opinion, that the 
latter can be learned only by the ear. He admits that rules alone 
are infufficient, but is perfuaded that they are highly ufeful. With- 
out farther remarks, we will difmifs the little volume, by adding 
the paragraph with which the Author concludes his preface: 

‘ If I might here moralize for a moment, I would humbly offer it 
as my opinion, that in proportion as method is attended to in the 
education of youth, they not only make progrefs in learning, but 
alfo in virtuous habits. If the love of regularity, order, or method, 
and the love of virtue, be not quite fynonymous terms, it muf 


, yat leaft be allowed that they are nearly allied, and that the tranfition 
-* from the one to the other is eafy. ‘There are but few methodical 


men, comparatively fpeaking, who are either very foolifh or very vi- 
cious: whereas thofe who are unmethodical, and indifferent about 
order and regularity, are, in general, the pefts of human fociety.’ 
We leave this to the confideration of the reader. ou 


MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 33. 4 fure Guide againft Wafte in Drefs; or, the Woollen 
Draper’s, Man Mercer’s, and Taylor’s Affiftant ; adapted alio to 
the Ufe of Gentlemen, Tradefmen, and Farmers: Shewing the 
exact Quantity of Cloth, &c. necefflary to make any Garment, 
from a Child to a full-fized Man. In ‘Tables, &c. By M. Cook, 
Taylor. 8vo. 5s. bound. Egerton, &c. 
No men can be fo early apprized of the rapid advances of lite- 

rature, as thofe who are bound to read all that others chufe to wnte. 


When therefore the management of hair was reduced to principles © 
i art, 
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3 
art¥, we were prepared to expect the taylor, the fhoemaker, and 


other mechanics, to follow, as foon as the re{pective trades could 
produce profeffors who had attained to the auxiliary arts of reading 
and writing, with an ambition to exercife them. <A taylor, quit- 
ting his goofe for a goole-quil » has now ftepped forth to emulate 
the literary boldnefs of the tonfor; and has dared to afcercain the 
exact quantity of cloth necefiary for all parts of drefs, under all cir- 
cumflances, in a fet of tables as nicely adjufted as thofe of fines and 
tangents, and, like the dog in the manger, withouc any allowance 
of cabbage, or recollection of hell. It is a new fubject; lec the tay- 
lor explain himfelf 

‘ {hefe tables will afford that information to every purchafer, 
which many, whofe profeffion requires that knowledge, labour in vain 
their whole lives to acquire. . 

« The woollen-draper, man’s mercer, &c. will.alfo be informed 
of the real valuc of the remnants they have by them, and of the pur- 

ofes to which they may with moft propriety be adapted. 

‘ Mafters of academies, captains, &c. of the navy and army, 
withing to have their, or their children’s cloaths, made to fit with 
eafe, elegance, and tafte; *.ay have a fuit, or any garment, made 
at fix hours notice, by fending their cloth, &c. and mentioning 
the part of the book they took the quantity from; or fending their 
height and width, as defcribed in this work, and the fafhion or 
fancy they would have their cloaths made, without the trouble of 
their being meafured (if they are not deformed +), and their cloaths 
fent to any part of the kingdom. 

‘ The Author likewife makes lufty men’s breeches, and fends 
them to any part of the kingdom, by gentlemen fending the length 
of the fide-feam, waiftband, and width round the knee below the 
garter of the breeches, on a new plan. ‘Thefe breeches give room 
to the belly, and fet up about the Joins, by the affiitance of an ela- 
fic ftrap, which prevents them from coming down; without which 
method the loins are left expofed below the waiftcoat, from whence 
a.multiplicity of diforders enfue.’ 

Now, without being taylors, we may prefume to remark, that 
eur Author affumes his men to be as regularly formed as triangles, 
of which, by having any three parts given, we can complete the 
figure: but there is fo little correct fymmetry in the human frame, 
that we apprehend a coat made for one man five feet fix inches high, 
and thirty-nine inches in girt under the arms, fhouid it chance to fit 
ealy and becoming upon him, might be very uneafy and awkward 
upon another of the fame given dimenfions, wit!out any obfervable 
deformity in either of them. 

* See Barker’s Principles of Hair-dreffing, Rev. vol. Ixxii. p. 471. 

+ We thould have fupprefled this very awkward parenthefis, ovt of 
tegard to a literary taylor, could we have reconciled it to the prin- 
ciples of integrity ; as it is certainly unpolite in Mr. Cooke to admit 
the pofibility of deformity in any of his cuftomers. It would have 
been more delicate, to have expreffed himfelf by a periphrafis, fome- 
What in this manner: ¢ Suppofing no peculiar deviation from the 
¢ommon preportions.’” 

Rev. Sept. 1788, 7 We 
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We fhall, probably, in due time have a Complete Black and Whiyy 
Milliner ; with The Artificial Hat-maker; and The whole Art and 
Myftery, Compofition and Application, of Cofmetics, 8&c. Sc. 


Art. 34. The present State of Sicily and Malta. Extra&ted from My. 
Brydone, Mr. Swinburne, and other modern ‘Travellers. 12m09, 
3s. fewed. Kearfley. 1788. 

Thofe who have not the originals whence this compilement js 
taken, or cannot afford to purchafe them, will be glad to perufe the 
extraéts here colleéted for their entertainment. ‘The materials of 
which this little volume is compofed are certainly interefting, in the 
greateit degree; and will be particularly fo to young perfons, 
s\mong other abftracts, we here meet with the fubflance of Vertot’s 
hiltory of the valorous exploits of the Knights of Malta; particu. 
Jarly the memorable fiege of that place, in which the Chriftians, in 
garrifon there, baffled the whole force of the Turkifh Emperor, So. 
Jyman the Second, at that time the mot powerful Prince in the 
world. Perhaps the efforts on both fides, the courage of the be. 
fiegers, and the defperate defence of the befieged, were never 
equalled,—certainly not exceeded. 


Art. 35. The Fffays of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Vifcount 
St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of England, on civil, mo. 
ral, literary, and political Subjects. With the Life of that cele- 
brated Writer. A new Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Robfon, 
&e. 1787. 

The Effays of Lord Bacon are fufficiently known to the Public. The 

refent edition of them comes forth without the name of the editor, 
who, as we have found on examination, hath taken no {mall liberties 
with theoriginal. All of the Effays, which we have compared, are 
altered by changing the ftyle, and fome are mutilated by fentences 
being left out. Of both we would give fpecimens, had we not 

Jately * been under the difagreeable neceflity of pointing out fimilar 

faults in the lalt edition of Bacon’s Life of Henry the Seventh; and 

we would not difguit our Readers with a continuation of fuch criti- 
cifm as ae have really. no pleafure in making, and which, we are 
fure, t/ey can have little entertainment in reading. 

The volumes before us, however, contain a Life of the Author, 
by Dr. Willymott, which feems corre&t, and well written. Autho- 
rities are not quoted by this biographer ; but the facts, we believe, 
may be relied on, fince, on a comparifon, they are found to agree 
with thofe related by other biographers of this great man. — 


Aft. 35. Memoirs of Frederick Baron Trenck. Writteu by himéelf. 
Tranflated from the German Original, by an Officer of the 
Royal Artillery. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Egerton. 1788. 

* For an account of the Memoirs of Baron 'Trenck, we mutt refer 

our Readers to the 11th Article of this month’s Review. The pre- 

fent tranflation is iaid to have been ‘ attempted merely as an exercile 
in the German language.’ It is evidently the work of a man who 
is little accuftomed to /iterary exercifes. The inaccuracies are many 
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* See Review for October 1787, p. 309. F 
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and great. A confiderable portion of the Baron’s performance is 
likewife omitted by his Tranilator; but for this he apologizes in the 
following words: 

‘ The Tranflator has here (vol, ii. p. 179.) exercifed a liberty 
which he has found himielf under the neceflity of taking in many 
other parts of the original. He has omitted a variety of anecdotes 
and occurrences, which, however intereiting to Baron Trenck, 
would be not in the leaft fo to the Englith reader.’ 

The omifiious appear not, on the whole, to be injudicious. In 
the Author’s narrative, we find on every occafion 


és dear felf prevail, 
And J the [xod/e] hero of each tale *.” As yp. 
There is, indeed, fo much of //f, as not unfrequently to excite 
difguit. High German pride is there to be feen, in its genuine and 
glaring colours. 
The Baron’s dedication to Frederick’s Ghoft is prefixed to this 
tranilation, which Mr. Holcroft, as we obferved, has omitted in his 
edition. See p. 256 of this month’s Review. 


Art. 37. The Quip Modeft; a few Words by way of Supplement to 
Remarks critical and illuftrative on the Text and Notes of the 
lait Edition of Shakefpeare ; occafioned by a Republication of 
that Edition, revifed and augmented by the Editor of Dodfley’s 
Old Plays. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1788. 

‘This Writer, who fome time fince informed us, that ‘ his felf” 
was preparing for the prefs an edition of the plays of our favourite 
poet, is extremely diffatisfied with the gentlemen who have the ma- 
nagement of the well-known publication entitled, ‘John/on’s and Stee- 
vens’s Shake/peare. He particularly remarks of Mr. Malone, that 
‘ while fuch critics as he have the liberty to write notes in the mar- 
gin of Shakefpeare, it will be in vain to expect either honour or jui- 
tice done to the author.’ Be this as it may, we-do not think that 
the prefent unknown annotator (who figns J. R. of G. I.) is the per- 
fon born to fet us right. ‘The man who takes up half a dozen pages 
in inquiring whether ¢ Country,’ ‘ Angry,’ ‘ Henry,’ &c. &c. are to 
be pronounced as diffyllables or triffyllables, and which every {choolboy 
may determine by the ftructure of the verfe,—the man, in fhort, who 
** lives on fyllables,”’’ will never be confidered by us as the e/ucidator 
of Shakefpeare. Very different requifites are expected. He mutt be 
equally judicious and acute; Vir maxime limaius S fubtilis, as the 


Roman orator exprefles it,—and then we may infure him fuccefs. flo 
2 


Art. 38. Mifcellanies Moral and InftruGive, in Profe and Verle ; 
colleled from various Authors. For the Ufe of Schools, and Im- 
provement of young Perfons of both Sexes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Philadelphia printed ; London reprinted. Phillips. 1787. 
Chis Mi/cellany was, as the preface informs us, collected fome 

years ago by a female moralift, not with a view to publication, but 


es 








* It muft here be remarked, that Baron 'T. was at all times induf- 
trious to make himfelf a party in matters which no way concerned 
im. See particularly the pompous account which he has given of 


his endeavour to bring about a reformation of manners at Spa. 
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merely for her own amufement. At the requeft of friends, how. 
ever, and from motives wholly difinterefted, the has given her com. 
pilement to the public ; and it now appears with a recommendation 
from the celebrated Dr. B, Franklin, who thinks, that ** a book 
containing fo many well-chofen fentiments, and excellent inftruc. 
tions, put into the hands of our children, cannot but be highly ufe- 
ful to the rifing generation.” —We perfectly agree in opinion with 
the venerable patriot of America; but we fhould have been much 
better pleafed wish the book, had its materials undergone fome pro- 
per arrangement, and had the extracts been referred to their refpec- 
tive authors. For this omifion fome apology is made in the preface; 
but no apology can fupply the deficiency. Some of the pieces, 
however, both in profe and verfe, are fufficiently known, as being 
found in the works of our beft writers. 


Art. 39. The Printer’s Grammar, &c. &c. Chiefly colle&ed from 
Smith’s Edition. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Evans. 1787. 

We are here prefented with a new edition of a truly ufeful work. 
Some little addition is made to it, namely, * A concife account of 
the origin of printing,’ and ¢ Praétical directions for preffmen ;’ both 
of which are, no doubt, proper to the Printer’s Grammar. 

Authors would do well to attend to the rules laid down by 
Mr. Smith, for preparing copy, pointing, correGor’s marks, &c. &c. 
fince by fuch attention, a manufcript will be rendered perfeétly clear 
to the compofitor ; authors will know how to correct their proofs; 
and thus will their writings have the better chance of coming in 
a ftate of correétnefs and elegance from the prefs. A. Za 


Art. 40. A Narrative of the extraordinary Cafe of Geo. Lukins, of 
Yatton, Somerfetthire, who was poffeffed of evil Spirits for near 
eighteen Years ; alfo an Account of his remarkable Deliverance 
in the Veitry-room of Temple Church, Briitol. With Mr, Eatfter- 
brook’s * Letter annexed, authenticating the Particulars which 
occurred at Temple Church. 8vo. 4d. Briftol printed, and 

fold by fome Bookfellers in London. 1788. | 
We have not yet heard that this impudent impofture (as it ap- 

ears to us) hath been detected, to the fatisfa€tion of the public. 

Retains, like the Cock-/ane Ghof?, it may remain undifclofed, to amufe 

the fcoffer, and edify the fanatic. 

* © Jofeph Eafterbrook’ is given as the name of the ‘ Vicar 0 
emple, Briitol.’ Poflibly there may be fuch a perfon.—But what 
es next? 


Art. 41. Authentic Anecdotes of Geo. Lukius, the Yatton Demoniac; 
with a View of the Controverfy, and a full Refutation of the Im- 
pofture. By Samuel Norman, Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons in London, and Surgeon at Yatton. 8vo. 1s. Evans. &c. 
Mr. Norman’s publication chiefly confifts of controverfial letters, 

&c. originaily publifhed in the Briftol and Bath news-papers; i 

cluding the materials of which the preceding Narrative is compoled. 


The credit of that account having been publicly attacked by Mr. N. 


he, in his turn, was violently aflailed by the Rev. Mr. Wake, whom 
he reprefents as a Methodiit preacher, in fome degree of connection 


with Mr. Welley, and whom Mr. N., confiders as a promoter . Lu- 
cins 3 
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kins’s impofture. The controverfy has been conducted, like moft 
other controverfies, with much perfonal abufe on both fides, but 
without throwing a fatisfactory light on the dark fubje&t. It ap- 
ears, however, that Mr. N. has had good opportunities of judging 
with refpect to the real character and myfterious conduct of the pre- 
tended demoniac, particularly from the man’s having been his pa- 
tient, when it was thought proper to try the effect of medical treat- 
ment in this very extraordinary cafe. Phyfic, however, could do 
little with feven devils, compared with the power of feven Methoditt 
preachers, who, by their pious adjurations, foon did the bufinefs. 
But we queftion whether the reverend exorcifts will find it fo eafy a 
matter to {ubdue the incredulity and {pirited animadverfions of Mr. 
Norman. 


Art 42. 4 perfed Defcription of the People and Country of Scotland; 
reprinted from.a very fcarce Pamphlet, written by James Howel, 
Gent. 12mo. 6d. Egerton, &c. 1788 
If Howel had written nothing but this low and filly abufe of Scot- 

land, his name would never have been tranfmitted to us as a wit, or 

afcholar. ‘This piece is, indeed, a poor fample of his literary ta- 
lents. It is chiefly compofed of fuch buffoonery as this:—* As for 
fruit, for their grandfire Adam’: fake, they [the Sccts] never planted 
any; and for other trees, had Cdrif? been betrayed 1n this country 

(as doubtlefs he fhould, had he come as a ftranger), Fudas had 

fooner found the grace of repentance, than a tree to hang himfelf 


on.’—This is rather a favourable {pecimen. 


PoETRY. 


Art. 43. Messtan: a Poem, in Two Parts. Publifhed for the Be- 
nefit of the General Hopital at Bath. By Mifs Scott, Author of 
The Female Advocate. ato. 28. Johnfon. 1788. 

Mifs Scott cannot reprefent her Mufe as purfuing ¢hings unattempted 
in profe, though we believe fhe might truly fay things unattempted yet 
im RHIME 3 for we do not recolle& having ever {een a poem entitled 
Messian written by a perfon of her theological principles. Her 
numbers do not move in the beaten path of popular opinions, nor 
does her defcription of the Meffiah accord with thole ideas refpecting 
the perfon of Chrift, which have been received by the multitude as 
the orthodox faith ; there is ground to fufpect, therefore, that her 
Mufe will be deemed an heretical one. As we, grown wile by ex- 
perience, are refolved to leave writers, male and female, to abide by 
their own fenfe of fcripture, we therefure fhall not enter into any 
difpute with this enlichtened Lady, about fyitems of faith, but fhall 
content ourfelves. wich fuggelting that her poem might probably have 
been more beautiful, and more fublime, had her religious principles 
been lefs heterodox, Many will wonder thata perfon of her fentiments 
fhould have chofen fuch a furjeét. In the following note is all the 
explanation we can give them. ‘ his poem was occafioned by 
reading Mr. H iyley’s animated exhortation to Mr. Maton to writea 
Rational epic poem (See Mr. Hayley’s Effay on Epic Poetry, 4to. 


Ps 4Wt4.). “Phe perutal of thofe elegant lines infenfioly led the Au- 


thor to contraft the character of ru at Heroon whom the Chrillian’s 
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eye fhould be invariably fixed, with the Heroes of the world.’ Mi, 
Scott has executed this in a pleafing manner, and though fome may 
object to her principles, few will deny her prefent work to be a 
poetical compofition. It has our praife, not becaufe it is publithed 
for the bencfit of a very charitable inftitution, to which we with wel]. 
but becaufe it has intrinfic merit. ‘Lhe verfification is for the mot 
part eafy and harmonious; and thofe paflages of {cripture which ne. 
ceflarily came in her way fhe has rendered into poetry with judgement 
and elegance. Some profaic lines, and bad rhimes, we have noticed ; 
but thefe are few, and by the generality of readers they will pafs un- 
obferved. All who agree with this lady in fentiment will no doubt 
be delighted with her poem; and every liberal-minded perfon will 
heartily unite in the prayer with which Mifs Scott concludes her 


poem : 
‘ Haften, great Gov! the long predicted time 
When Jesus fhall be known in every clime, 
When the red torch of war no more fhall burn, 
Nor feeling hearts o’er flaughter’d millions mourn ; 
And when, malignant fcourge of every age, 
Shall bigot fury ceafe its dreadful rage ; 
When ever-fmiling Concord’s golden chain 
Shall bind each clime through Nature’s fair domain ; 
When man his deftiny divine fhall prove 
By all the tender charities of love; 
When to the child of virtue fhall be given, 
To find e’en earth the blifsful porch of heav’n !’ 


For Mifs Scott’s female Advocate, fee Rev. vol. li. p. 387. AMoo- 


Art. 44. Poems on feveral Occafions. By W. Upton. 8vo. 5s. Boards, 
Strahan. 1788. 


On the Queen’s birth-day : 
¢ Ambrofia deck’d in odoriferous fweets, 
Taint quick around and every mift difpel ; 
With doubled ardour every bofom beats, 
To blefs the Queen where every virtue dwell.’ 
—* O may his virtues, like, dear Maid, thy own, 
Be both accepted where they both are known ; 
Where angel hofts the ftarry regions rend, 
In praifing him who all mankind defend.’ 
—* Now caft afide a loathfome weed, 
To walk the dreary ftreet ; 
From whence the caufe, one fatal deed, 
Soon every other greet.’ 
Many will be of opinion, perhaps, that the writer of the foregoing 
werfes fhould be feverely punithed by our Critical Court. Alas! we 
fear he is altogether incorrigible. Befide, were we even to queftion 
him on the charge of having repeatedly written nonfenfe, he would 
very probably plead privilege: according to the following poet! 
ftatute in that cafe made and provided : 
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—'‘¢ Thofe that write in rhyme ftill make 

The one wver/e for the other’s fake ; 

Aad one for fen/e, and one for rhyme, 

Is quite fuflicient at one time.”’ Hvupirras. 
Sych authority is not to be refifted.—Officer! difcharge W. Upton 
by proclamation, and put the remaining culprits to the bar. A. #3 


Art. 45. Mifcellaneous Poems. By Thomas Hudfon. 4to. 15. ’ 
Rivingtons. 1788. | 
Thefe poems, which are truly Sternholdian, will very fhortly be 
condemned -———— 
, ——‘* (the fate of Dulnefs’ heirs) 
To wrap up pepper, figs, and fuch {mall wares.” 
Mr. Hudfon’s performances, however, if not brilliant, are inno- 
cent, and we much prefer them to thofe effufions of wit and fancy, 
where morality is facrificed co licentioufnels. o 


’ 


Art. 46. Lines written at Twickenham. By D. O’Bryen. 4to. 15. 
Debrett, &c. 1788. 

Delighted with the beautiful fcenery around him, while on a vifit 
at the pleafant village named in the title-page, Mr. O’Bryen catches 
aray of poetic in{piration, and proceeds to celebrate 

* The cool recefs of Twick’nam’s hallowed fhade, 
Twick’nam, by poets’ lays immortal made.’ 


There are fome pretty defcriptive lines in the piece, and feveral 
that are very faulty.——If the Author fhould ever compole a poetical 
worx of more confideration than this {mall performance, it would, 
"- no doubt, be worth criticifing: but we would advife him not to de- 
grade the Mule, by fubjeéting her to the drudgery of party-politics. 


Art. 47. Botleau’s Satire of Man, imitated. 8vo. 6d. Biladon. 
1737. 

This ‘ Satire of Man,’ as it is ftyled, prefents us with fome of the 
fentiments of Boileau, but with very little of his /Airit. Pope, in- 
ceed, who was his great admirer, has drawn off much of it into our 
language. ‘Ihe extract made by the poetical chemift of 1787 is con- 
fequently poor and weak. 

Next to the Art of Poetry and the Lutrin, the fatires of this ele- 
gant and witty Frenchman are confidered as the moft finifhed and 
ingenious of his works. His humour is certainly exquifite; but his 
wit Is frequently fevere and caultic. "Tis erugo mera, asthe Roman 
poet exprefies it:—-and this is, perhaps, his only fault. | 

When the works of Boileau were firft collected and printed at 
Paris, Monfieer Le Verrier, the friend of the Poet, affixed to his 
portrait the following verfes : 

‘* Au joug de la Raifon afferviffant la rime ; 
Et, meme ex imitant, toujours original, 
6 J’ai fcu dans mes ecrits, doée, enjoue, fublime, 
tion . Raffembler en moi, Perfe, Horace & Juvenal.” 
sald The writer now before us may likewife boaft of being original 
cs! while be irsitates ;—but his originality is of a very different kind trom 


that of his illuttrious predeceflor. A. [3 
hole _ | - 
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Art. 48. The Clerical Barometer. Cantol. A Poetical Epiftle, aq 
dreffed with all Refpect to the Honourable and Right Reverend 
James, Lord Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry ; and dedicated 
to all the Curates of that Diocefe (who are Graduates of either of 
the Univerfities), to whom it is delivered gratis. gto. 15, 6d, 
Bew. 1788. . 

This epiitle feems to be a violent ebullition of fplenetic cifap, 

ointment. It ftates, indeed, real caufes of complaint; but ip 2 
ityle, which will do little credit to the writer, or fervice to the re. 
ipectable body of men, whofe grievances he reprefents. 


DRAMATIC g, 


Art. 49. Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrancer ; containing a complete 
Lift of all the Dramatic Performances in the Englith Language, 
&e. &c. S8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Egerton. 17838. 

Of a publication like the prefent, which is fimply a catalogue of 
plays, we can have nothing more to fay, than that it appears to be 
correct, and that it may be ufeful to lovers of the Drama, 

dA. R, 


Art. 50. Axti-Drama, Part the Firft ; or, fome very ferious Thoughts, 
and intereiting Reflections, refpecting ‘Theatres, and Theatrical 
Exhibitions, &c. Svo. 1s. Evans. 1788. 

"This rhapfodical inveGtive againft plays and players is dedicated, 

* with the higheft adoration, to the Lord Jefus Chrift.? It is evi- 

dently the prcduGion of fome fanatic, who has been taught to con- 

fider the theatre as the Dewil’s houfe. Hear him! hear him! *¢ The 
appellation of Chriftian (which evidently implies the Tempe of 
the thrice HOLY LivinG Gop, the Logo of Sasaotu whofe holy 
refidence is deep within) mutt be entirely given up by the lovers, the 
admirers, the votaries of Drama.’ .. . * The foul that wihhes to 
retain and deferve that appellation, that ~wew Name, that wHitr 
sTONE, that SHINING GARMENT, mutt give up going to plays, and 
all fuch vitiating entertainments. ‘here is no alternative—they are 
inconfiftent, incongruous things.’ Let Jeremy Collier, the heretofore 
renowned Jeremy Collier, ** hide his diminifhed head.” ov 
’ 


THEOLOGY, &e. 


Art. 51. An Attempt to illufrate various important Paffages in the 
Epiltles, &c. of the New Teflament, from our Lord’s Prophecies 
of the Deftruétion of Jerufalem, and from fome Prophecies of the 
Old Teftament. To which is added, An Appendix, containing Re- 
marks upon Dr. Macknight’s Commentary and Notes on the Two 
Fpiftles to the Theffalonians. By N. Nifbett, M. A. v6. 
2s. 6d. Johnfon, &c. 1787. 

The point which Mr. Nifbett here maintains, is, that the exprel- 
fions in the Gofpels and Epiftles concerning the coming of Chritt, do 
not refer to the final judgment, but to the deftraétion of Jervfalem. 
He examines the phrafeology in the 24th chapter of' Matthew, am 
compares it with the prophecies of the Old Teftament, from whi 
our Saviour appears to have borrowed his highly figurative languag® 
to prove that both in the original prophecy, and in the application 


es ~ e 1, 
temporal calamities alone are defcribed. He then fhews, 7” a 
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time language was adopted by the Apoftles, probably in reference 
wo the fame event. ‘The argument is fupported with much inge- 
nuity, and merits the attention of thofe who are engaged in the criti- 
cal Rudy of the fcriptures. 


ad 
Art. ¢2. The Converfion, the Praétice of St. Paul, and the Prayer of 
abex, confdered: with Devotional Exercifes; ‘Two for each Day 
of the Week. ‘l'o which is added, a Sermon preached before the 

Society of Antient Free-mafons; and an Ode to Mafonry. By 

the Reverend Daniel ‘Turner, A.M. t12mo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 

1783. 

The three fermons in this volume are ferious, fenfible, and prac- 
tical. A little farther corre@ion from the hand of the Author might 
have improved them, both as to ftyle and matter ; but their tendency 
is good, ‘and the ability of the Writer is confpicuous. If he is or- 
thodox, he is candid; or if in fome refped&s he is negligent, he 
appears faithfully attentive to the interefts of truth and good- 
nels—As to mafonry, we have not the honour of being initiated, 
but Mr. Turner tells us, that no truly fenfible man will ever fpeak 
arainft what he doth not underftand.—And he afks, of * avhat u/e 
is it, to reafon with bigots, whether in religion, morals, or poli- 
tics?—They are in fact fo many hedge-hogs; and therefore, the 
beft way is to let them and their prickles /ay in the ditch together.’ gy, 


Art. 3. Obferwations.on the Rev. Andrew Fuller's Reply to Philane 
shropes. Ain Thirteen Letters to a Friend. By Dan. ‘Taylor. 
yz2mo. 38s. Buckland. 1788. 

This Writer appears to be a good man, and he engages in a 
qvorthy caufe, to vindicate the ways ef God. We agree with him en- 
tirely when he fays, * I confefs, it appears to me as equitable to 
condemn a porter becaufe he does not calculate the eclipfes by the 
ftrength of his body, or a philofopher becaufe he does not perform 
the bufinefs of a porter by his refined underitanding, as to condemn 
2 man who has only zatural ability, and never had, nor ever could 
have any other, becauje he does not perform moral and /piritual 
duties, and therefore J am perfuaded that this is inconiiftent with the 
perfections and proceedings of the holy, righteous, and gracious 
God.’ Here is a diftinclion between what is called a mcral, anda 
natural power, with which thefe writers perplex themfelves; per- 
haps, if they introduced the term rational, which feparates man 
from the brute, it might aflift them a little in the conteit. a 


Art. 54. Difcourfes on the Parable of the Sower. By Samuel Sten- 
nett, D. D. 1zmo. 3s. Buckland. 

Thefe difcourfes are all founded on one paffage of Scripture, viz. 
Matth. xiii. 3-9; though each diftin& fermon may be confined to 
a particular claufe. ‘Their number is fix, each confifting of two 
parts. I. Of Parables in general, and the leading Ideas of this in 
particular. JJ. The Charaéter of inattentive Hearers confidered. 
lil, Enthufiattic Hearers. IV. Worldly-minded Hearers. V. Sin- 
cere Hearers. WI. The Duty of Confideration: who sath ears to 
bear, let him hear. 

Publications by this Author have at different times fallen under 
Our notice ; one of the laft, or moft confiderab!le, is that on Dameffic 
Duties, 
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Duties, which forms the ninth article of the Review for December 
1783, p. 488. and the account there given will very well accord with 
the {maller volume now before us. ‘I’befe difcourfes are adapted tg 
general ufe, and fitted to affift perfons sn a proper attention on, and 
improvement of, thofe public inftitutions which are detioned to pro- 
mote their virtue and piety. We are particularly pleafed with what 
Dr. Stennett fzys in the former part of his firit difcdurfe concerning 
* the intemperate ufe of figure and allegory in difcourfes on moral 
and religious fubjects.’? It is very true, as this pious and fenfible 
Writer obferves, that ‘ The pulpit is too often difgraced with a kind 
of language, action, and manner of addrefs, better fuited to the fami. 
Hiarity of the market or the fire-fide, yea, in fome inflances, to the 
drollery of the ftage, than the gravity of a Chriftian aflembly >. 
And again, fpeaking of the abufe of metaphors and fimilirudes, he 
remarks, * It is lamentable to think, what numbers of weak people 
are impofed on in this way. Their imagination is amufed, and 
their paflions excited at the expence of their underflanding and judg- 
ment.—Figures we fhall hear applied to what they bear no refem- 
blance to:--The dottrine of types fhall be treated with the greatett 
freedom, as if no bounds were to be fixed to a wild imagination :— 
the very outlines of a fhadow fha!l become the found.tion of fome 
important doétrine. Scripture hiftories fhall be converted into alle- 
gories, the common actions and intercourfes of the patriarchs and 
others aflume the air of myflery ;—and thus the Bible thall be made 
to fay, in an infinite variety of forins, what no man of common fenfe 
can believe it ever meant to fay."—To ws this feems very juf rea- 


foning. F 
Art. 55. 4 candid and friendly Reply to Mr. Dan. Taylor’s rhe 
tion on Singing in the Worfbip cof God. By Gilbert Boyce. Small 

8vo. 1s. Buckland. 1787. 

Two well-meaning men feem here engaged in a difpute, the 
refult of which will probably be, not to convince, but merely to 
confufe and puzzle each other. Mr. Bovce addreffes not only his 
immediate antagonift, but alfo the great community of Chriftians, 
under every denomination, throughout the world. He profefles a 
high refpect for Mr. Taylor, and great folicitude to manage his 
caufe with temper and Chriftian charity: in all which we doubt not 
he is fincere, though at the fame time, we apprehend, there is, pol- 
fibly unknown to himfelf, fome appearance of warmth, and eager- 
nefs, in his performances. 

Farther to demolith the prefent mode and practice of finging in 
public worfhip, a letter is added from Philologus to Theophilus, 
intended ftill more to explain the controverfy. Mir. Boyce, argumg 
from the practice of the Jewith church, feems to fuppofe, that if 
vocal mufic is employed, inftrumental ought to be united with it: 
and fhould the Jewith ritual a/oxe be confulted, or could that be fup- 
pofed at prefent to have any authority, it is probable there might be 
fome weight in his argument.— But we leave to others the difcuflion 
of the fubje&t.—The Writer appears to lament that ‘ for the fake 
of pleafere and profit it has never been contrived that preachers 
fhould fAmg their fermons.’—It is not impoffible, however, but that 


fome time or other he may be an advocate for //ent meetings, fome of 
| is 
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his arguments may perhaps incline that way.——For our account 
of Mr. Taylor’s Diflertation, fee Review for December 1787, 


+ 

p: 5°9: Hy 

Art. 56. Sermons and Difcourfes on feveral Occafions. By George 

ckene Keith, M. A. Minifter of Keith-Hall, Aberdeenfhire. 

gyo. s+ Boards. Evans. 1785. ; 

Moft of thefe fermens are in two parts, fome in three, and one in 
four. The fubjects are the following: 1. Character of Jefus Chrift: 

nie t4. UL. Religious Inquiry; Luke vil. 35. ILL. Greatnefs 

of Mind; Exod. xxxill. 32. IV. ‘True Eloquence; és xxiv. 25. 
V. Falfe Eloquence ; 4&s xi. 21, 22, 23. VI. Progrefs of Virtue 
and Happinets; Proverbs iv. 18. VII. Progrefs of Vice and 
Mifery; Proverbs iv. 19. Vill. Union of Prudence and Inno- 
cence; Matth.x. 16, IX. Abraham offering up Ifaac; Genefis xxii. 
1-14. X. ‘The Parable of the Prodigal Son; Luke xv. 11—end. 
It would not be difficult to make fome extracts from thefe difcourfes 
which would be acceptable to many of our Readers, but drevity 
obliges us to be fatisfied with a general account. ‘hey are rational, 
fentible, and ufeful; partly of a declamatory, partly of an argu- 
mentative kind. On the whole, they are well calculated to advance 
thofe great and good ends, which whatever is delivered from the 
pulpit ought always to fubferve. Fé 5 
Art. 57. Evangelical Truth defended: or, a Reply to a Letter con- 

taining Strictures on a Sermon preached at Lancafter, by the Rev. 

Mr. Houfman; in which the principal Dodtrines of the Gofpel 

are enumerated and enforced. By George Burder. 8vo. 6d, 

Evans. 1788. 

The letter to which Mr. Burder’s tra&t is oppofed, was noticed, 
together with Mr. Hloufman’s difcourfe, in our 76th Vol. p. 544.— 
We take no part in this controverfy; but any one may obferve the 
advantage which our Author pofleffes over his antagonilt, by having 
on his fide the articles, homilies, and liturgy of the church; to 
which he can, at pleafure, add quotations from Archbifhop Secker, 
&c.—Separately from this connexion, every man has, certainly, a 
right to judge for himfelf concerning religious truth. And Chriltian 
charity, together with common obfervation and experience, will 
teach us, that there are wife, learned, pious, and worthy perfons, 
under every denomination, and every peculiarity of opinion and 
fentiment.——Why, then, will good people continue to keep alive 
difputes which anfwer no truly valuable end, and only ferve to fet 
neighbours at variance with each other? Re 


Art. 58. The Influence of Piety in promoting the perfonal Happinefs of 
Man and the Peace of Society, illuttrated in a Series of Sermons. 
By William Lamport. Vol. I, 1zmo. 3s. Buckland. 1787. 
Of thefe eight difcourfes, the fubjeéts are as follow; I. General 

Defcription of Piety; Gen. v. 24. II. Profperity; ob xxix. 14. 

II, Adverfity; od xiii. 15. LV. Foundation of Piety; 1 Peter i. 

16. V. Influence of Piety on the Paflions; Gen. xxxix. 9. 

VI, VII. Nature, Defign, and Tendency of Chriftianity ; Vitus il. 

tI—~14. VIII. Enlarged Views, Purpofes, and Conduét of a 

Chrifian; Phil. i, 24. The fermons have a connection with each 

other, 
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other, and bear the marks of the Preacher’s good heart, as well as 
of his refpefable ability ; they are compofed with fome atiention 
and directed folely toa pra€tical purpofe. The firlt five difcourfes are 
taken principally from the general character of God, as our Creator and 
Governor; thofe which follow are derived chiefly from Chriftianity ; 
the eflential principles of which, obferves the Preacher, have the 
molt powerfully pleafing influence on the heart. Whether another 
volume will follow, feems uncertain, on account of the ill ftate of 
the author’s health. i 


Art. 59. Au Appeal to the Scriptures in general, on the Univerfality of 
Divine Love to Man, and the univerfal Extent of our Saviouy’s 
— By William Kingsford. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Buckland, 
17538. 

This volume owes its rife to a pamphlet publifhed by W. Button, 
fee Review for July 1786, p. 79. —Nothing can be more inconfittent 
with the ideas of wifdom, juftice, and rectitude, not to {peak of good. 
nefs, than the fuppofition that the Almighty Creator dooms any of 
his creatures, without any fault of theirs, to unavoidable mifery, or 
places them in circumitances of which this muft be the neceflary con- 
fequence.—Execited by fome fuch thought, this writer tells us, that 
he fearched the Bible from the beginning to the end: ‘ and,’ he fays, 
* on fumming up the evidence of the paflages, I found thofe which 
fpake of the univerfal extent of the death of Chrift, and of the free, 
gracious, and generous intentions of God towards all men, to be 
numerous, clear, and undeniable, and fo very full and expreffive, 
that a «wayfaring man, though a_fool in the eyes of the great and wife, 
may underitand them: and on the contrary, | could find none that 
confined the extent of the death of Chriit to only a number, or part 
of the whole; and but very few that feemed to favour the doétrines 
of perfonal, unconditional elelion and reprobation, and thefe few 
were fo far from being plain, and exprefs to that purpofe, that they 
might, without any perverfion, be underitood in a different fenfe.’ 
Mr. Kingsford has ufed great attention and diligence in his inquiry, 
The work confifls of three parts, or, as the Author terms them, Scales; 
the firit of which contains explications, remarks, &c. very pertinent 
to the defign; the fecond is a numerous collection of paflages to 
fhew that Calviniitic notions are unfcriptural, and to prove that the 
Chriftian falvation is offered to and defigned for all, without excep- 
tion ; and the third part examines paflages which have been fup- 
pofed to favour election and reprobation. Our prefent limits 
forbid any extracts; but we cannot refrain from inferting the fol- 
lowing fhort paflage relative to reprobation: ‘ I know that fome of 
them are afhamed to own this horrible do&trine, and well they may. 
But it is not fo with all. The late Dr. Gill, in his anfwer to 
the Birmingham Dialogue, p. 28, fays, ‘* That, as infants come 
into the world children of wrath, he fees no injuitice in it, if they 
fhould be taken out of the world under wrath.” O rare doétrines! 
that paint the God of love, the Father of mercies, as others would 
paint Herod and the devil.’ ‘The ftyle of this work might admit of 
fome correction and improvement, yet it is.on the whole a fenfible 
and ufeful performance: it manifefts thought and. ftudy, with te 
ufe of proper helps on the fubject. Without entering into verbal 
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snd learned criticifm, a variety of phrafes and paflages feem to be 

here rationally explained, which have for ages been, and itll are, 
gifapplied by numbers of Chriftians. Ly 

art.60. An E vangelical Summary of corroborative T eftimonies concerning 

: the boly Birth, virtuous Life, painful Death, and gloricus Refur- 

rection and Afcenfion of Tus “+ By — ber of the Church 
‘noland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans. 1788. 

hee truth has fometimes more efficacy than a long train of ar- 
gument and elaborate proof. On a principle of this kind we may 
fuppofe our author offers this performance to the Public. It 
confits of a collection of paflages from the Evangelifts on the fub- 
jects mentioned in the above ¢itle, each fubject being introduced by 
a quotation from the Old Teftament, of prophecies relative to it. 
He very properly concludes that a cool and thoughtful attention to 
thefe topics 1s we convince us yn truth of ee 

onfirm a practical adherence to it. e intention is good; and the 
wroduétion contains feveral pertinent and ufeful remarks. He ap- 

ears to be a young adventurer who withes to ferve the “9 of 
Chriftian piety and virtue. og 
Art. 61. An Addre/s to the Deifts; or an Inquiry into the Character 

of the Author of the Book of Revelation. With an Appendix, in 

which the Argument of Mr. Hume againft the Credibility of Mi- 

racles is confidered and refuted. By one who thinks, with that 

eminent Judge, Sir Matthew Hale, That Religion is the firft Con- 

cernof Man. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 1788. 

The principal intention of this " is, to vindicate the character 
of the Author of the Book of Revelation from the charges of en- 
thufiafm and impofture, and to prove that many prophecies in that 
book have been actually accomplifhed. Thofe who are acquainted 
with the writings of Mede, Lowman, and others, on this fubject, 
will not find much new matter in thefe remarks, ‘The Appendix 
adds little to what was long ago offered in reply to Hume by Dr. 
Adams. The work is, however, written with clearnefs and cane 
dour; and the laudable views of the Author are farther evinced by 
his ceclaration, that ‘ it is intended to give the whole receipt of this 
publication, to the Society for promoting Chriltian Knowledge, for 
the purpofe of carrying on their religious defigns.’ £, ‘ 


Art. 62. 4n Effay on the Church. 8vo. 2s. Gloucefter printed; fold 
by Robinfons, &c. in London. 1787. 

This cry againf& herefy and fchifm might have paffed in the 
days of Sacheverel, but it will have little effect in the prefent 
day, in which the pofition, ftrenuoufly denied by this writer, is almolt 
univerfally admitted, ¢4at all men have a right to judge and chufe for 
themfelves in matters of religion. Tbe 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. Preached to the Conviits under Sentence of Death in Newgate, 
April 20, 1788. By the Rev. Edward Barry, M.D. Affiltant 
Preacher at Fitzroy and Bethel Chapels. 4to. 1s. Bew, &c. 

A poet of the firlt order, if we rightly recolleé, among the Me- 

Modis, has the following couplet, or fomething very like it: : 

© Believe, 
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‘© Believe, and all your fins forgiven ; 
Only delieve, and yours is heaven.”’ 


Dr. Barry’s fermon is, with refpect to the doftrinal part, a} fet 
the fame tune. Such doétrine, no doubt, muft be comfortable : 
poor wretches fo circumftanced as thofe were to whom this pious 
preacher had the goodnefs to addrefs his difcourfe; but fome (and 
thofe not men of fhallow reflection) have queftioned whether it js g). 
together right, thus to free the moft flagitious outcafts of fociety 
from the terrors of an after-reckoning ; fince it is too well known 
that moft of them make little account of their punifhment jn this 
world.—Inflead of the ** fearful looking for of [future] judgment,” 
they are enraptured with the profpect of a joyful flight * to the ex. 
panded arms of a loving Saviour,’—‘ longing to embrace his Joy 
loft children !? Surely this is not the way [humanly {peaking] to 
check the alarming progrefs of moral depravity: to which, one would 
think, xo kind of encouragement ought to be given.—Chrittian cha. 
rity, however, will have much to fay on this fubje&t; and awe mu 
leave the queftion where we found it; having neither leifure nor Op- 
portunity to give it fo ample a difcuflion as it feems to deferve. 


II. The happy Tendency and extenfive Influence of the Chriftian Dif. 
penfation. Preached at Salters-Hall, April 7th, 1788, before the 
Correfpondent Board in London of the Society in Scotland (incor. 
porated by royal Charter) for propagating Chriitian Knowledge in 
the Highlands and Iflands. By Robert Winter. 8vo. 64, 
Cadell. 7 
Mr. Winter has chofen a fubjeé& (Luke ii. 32. 4 light to lighten 

the Gentiles) proper for the occafion, and has difcuffed it in a judi- 

cious and pleafing manner. His difcourfe has none of the frippery 
of falfe eloquence, but isin that ferious and manly ftyle which is pe- 
culiarly fuited to addreffes from the pulpit. Moo — 


III. Preached at Great Baddow, Effex, on Whit-Monday 1788, 
being the firft Anniverfary Meeting of a Society of poor Tradef- 
men and Labourers in that Pariih, formed for their mutual Sup- 
port in Sicknefs and Old Age. By A. Longmore, LL.B. Vicar. 
4to. 1s. Robinfons. 

Societies of this kind, properly conduéted, may prove highly bene- 
ficial. The preacher offers feafonable and ufeful advice on the occa- 
fion, from AG&s iv. 32. He makes fome juft obfervations on tle 
community of goods among the early Chriftians, and urges the neceflity 
of fobriety and induftry, if men would pafs comfortably through the 
world; and on the other hand expofes the meannefs and difhonelly 
of that intemperance or improvidence by which many fuffer them- 
felves to become burthenfome to their neighbours. (~ 


IV. Read in the Chapel at Belvoir Caftle, after the Funeral of his 
Grace the Duke of Rutland, late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
By the Rev. George Crabbe. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 1788, 
High panegyric! Happy the man by whom the eulogium % 


juftly merited! How far this was the cafe, in the prefent inftance, 


we pretend not to judge. What more immediately concerns # 
that good admonitions are here conveyed to us in fuitable language 7 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To th MONTHLY REVIEWERS, 


GENTLEMEN, 

4M much obliged to you, for having taken notice, in your va- 
I lyable literary journal, of a German publication of mine, relative 
to a View of the prefent State of Politics, Literature, Arts and Com- 
merce in Great Britain. Athas, however, put me into a kind of em- 
barraflment, on account of a wifh which it has excited in fome of your 
readers, that it might be tranflated into the Englifh language. I 
never had the vanity to fuppofe, that my bock, which was written 
merely for the benefit of ny own countrymen, could convey any in- 
formation to Englifhmen; and had, therefore, not the leaf{t intention 
of publifhing it in Englith. But as I find, that other perfons have 
formed a ferious defign of printing a tranflation of my work, I have 
relolved, fince it is to be done, to perform the talk of a tranflator 
myfelf. I am undoubtedly the moit proper interpreter of my own 
words; and as I am about to publifh a new edition in German, with 
corrections and additions, I fhall be able, at the fame time, to in- 
troduce them into the Englifh tranflation. As the appearance of my 
book, in an Englifh drefs, will be chiefly owing to the attention 
which the Monthly Reviewers pay even to foreign publications, L 
hope, Gentlemen, that you will do me the favour of inferting thefe 
few lines, at the end of one of your monthiy publications, that no 
other tranflation may be attempted and rendered ufelefs, by that 
which I have refolved, though fomewhat unwillingly, to undertake 
myfelf. Iam, 

GENTLEMEN, 
New Inn, Your moft humble Servant, 
Sept. 6, 1788. F. A. WENDEBORN, 





¥.* Adolefcens accufes us of having ‘ betrayed the truft tacitly re- 
pofed in us by the public,’ becaufe we have not condemned the 
writings of M. Herrenichwand with all the afperity which he thinks 
they deferve. We are not, however, convinced that this charge is 
well founded; nor has Adole/cens fuggefted one reprehenfible parti- 
cular concerning that writer, which had not been previoufly noticed 
by oarfelves. If we have not adopted that Anock-down ftyle which 
Adclefcens feems to with for, it is becaufe we deem it altogether im- 
proper in a work which we hope will ever be diftinguifhed for all the 
lenity that is confiftent with the ftri€teft impartiality. Were we to 
adopt the flyle that would prove agreeable to the friends, or that 
would pleafe the envious opponents of the feveral authors whofe works 
Come under our infpection, the Monthly Review would foon fink 
into merited contempt. We muft therefore refolve to difregard the 
reprehenfions of the two clafles of men juft named, and {peak of the 
Works that come before us, as they are ; 

Nothing extenuate, nor fet down aught in malice.” 

Can Adclefcens be ferious when he calls upon us to ftigmatife M. 


Herrenfchwand as a plagiary, becaufe, on various occafions, his ideas 


are 
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are of the fame fort with fome of thofe who have pteceded him: 
the fame walk ? According to that mode of reafoning, even “hy 
Adam Smith,(a writer of the higheft refpeftability) and every moe 
perfon who, in modern times, has treated that fubjeé, might . 
branded with the fame odious epithet. It is fcarcely neceffary for : 
to add, in this place, that we are by no means admirers of M. hg 
reafchwand’s mode of reafoning, as we have repeatedly faid {o a}. 
ready; but it does not follow that we fhould not with to fee him 
treated with all manner of juftice, and fair play, in the arduoys 
truggle that awaits him, fhould he proceed in the undertaking that 
he hath chalked out for himfelf. 





* 1% We agree, entirely, with our Correfpondent Bis, as to his 
explanation of the paflage in Habakkuk; but he fhould have ob. 
ferved that in our Review for June laft, p. 483. to which he refers 
it was by no means cur object to give the full force and exa& mean. 
ing of the verfe, but merely to compare it, as to the ufe of two 
fingle words which it contains, with another verfe in which the fame 
words occur. At the fame time, we muft remind him that our ex. 
preflion, to which he objects, may be fully jaftified from Ifaiah, i, 16, 
Prov. xv. 3. Jerem. xvi. 17. Pial. x. 14. RP 

' a—s 


L*1 We are obliged to Mr. Voodhoufe for his attempt to illuftrate 
a paflage in Milton’s Comus ; but he appears to be very vafortunate 
in his explication. ‘The true meaning is, no doubt, as given in the 
Review for laft month, page 107. It rather furprifes us, that aman 
of common underftanding fhould fall in with the idle ftory of the 
London apprentices dolting their viGuals *. Whoever believes fo 
great an abfurdity, will, we queftion not, with equal facility, dal 
down the other ttory—‘* 4s how a London ’prentice killed two lions at 
once, by thrufting bis bands down their throats, and tearing their hearts 
out.” La 


* This nonfenfe ufed to be fathered on the Kentith farmers and their fer- 
> 
Vants. 








sly The requef of J. A. fhall be complied with as foon as pofible. 





tS The conclufion.of our account of Warton’s Edition of Milt 
will appear next month. 





|!]| We cannot yet inform ¢ A Conftant Reader,’ whether Mr. 
Fani has completed his edition of Horace. We have been difap- 
pointed in our expeStation of intelligence on this head from abroadj 
but will renew the inguiry, as opportunity may ferve. 





\*i] Mr. Rothwell’s Exglifs Grammar was reviewed in our Number 
for July laft, page 74.—Other letters in our next. 





ERRATUM in our laff. 
. P. 113. 1.41. read, o# one of the fame groupe of iflands, 


%. -32.4, cuneern ”. 


Pish. SP, partis j read perrtly, 





Ctmee « 
— - 39. for wank? x. with faxed air 











